CHICAGO  is  jubilant  over 
a lot  of  things  this  year. 
It  is  jubilant  over  the  fact 
that  the  Illinois  Central  has 
electrified  its  tracks  along 
the  shore,  between  the  tow- 
ering skyline  of  Michigan 
Boulevard  and  the  brilliant 
lake. 

This  is  significant.  For 
Chicago,  the  city  made  by 
the  railroads,  is  now  being 
made  beautiful  by  the  rail- 
roads. Last  September,  the 
power  was  turned  on,  and 
the  first  electric  trains  sped 
over  37  miles  of  Illinois 
Central  railroad.  Now  com- 
muters ride  more  comfort- 
ably, and  in  15  to  40  per 
cent  less  time. 


“I  WILL” 

says  Chicago’s  motto 

“WE  DID” 

said  the  Illinois  Central 


General  Electric  supplied  all  of  the 
control  equipment  and  the  air  com- 
pressors as  well  as  260  of  the  power- 
ful driving  motors  used  in  the  n cw 
electric  cars  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
Further  evidence  of  Chicago’s  im- 
provement is  shown  in  the  G-E  lights 
on  the  famous  State  Street  “White 
Way”  and  in  the  thousands  of  G-E 
street  lights  all  over  the  city  that  are 
giving  Chicago  better  illumination. 
Wherever  G-E  products  go,  their 
accomplishment  arouses  a just  pride. 


The  electrification  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  evolution 
of  Chicago,  for  the  city’s 
improved  area  will  be  en- 
larged and  property  values 
increased  all  along  the  elec- 
trified line.  It  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  resi- 
dential and  industrial 
developments,  and  on  the 
ultimate  beautification  of 
the  entire  lake  front. 

Such  stories  of  civic 
improvement  are  becoming 
more  numerous.  Public 
spirit  and  co-operation  plus 
electricity  can  accomplish 
marvelous  changes  in  any 
community. 


GENERAL'ELECTRIC 
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RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 
Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES' 
AND  CHILDREN'S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  'styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention. 

PHONE  1 8 1 AUTO  SERVICE 

IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

It  is  Always 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 

“On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 


What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 


[The  Treasurer  of  the  College  has  been  asked  to  use  this  page  of  the 
Magazine  this  month  to  discuss  a very  important  matter  relative  to 
the  collection  of  pledges  made  in  the  recent  Endowment  and  Building 
Fund  campaign. — W.  F.  B.] 

“The  Importance  of  the  Collection” 

The  College  has  taken  a great  deal  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  splendid  response  of 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution,  as  shown  in  the  recent  campaign  by  the  more  than 

8,600  pledges  totaling  $3,0+3,878.56.  This  amount,  however, 
we  may  wrell  remind  ourselves,  consists  of  “pledges,”  not  pay- 
ments, and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  College  that  dur- 
ing the  term  of  years  rapidly  nearing  a close  (to  August  31, 
1928)  provision  should  be  made  for  the  full  payment  of  all 
of  these  pledges.  Up  to  and  including  August  31,  1926,  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  total  payments  had  been  made 
amounting  to  $1,079,787.81.  The  explanation  of  this  dispro- 
portionately small  figure  in  relation  to  the  total  is  that  many 
of  the  pledges  were  made  payable  “on  or  before  August  31, 
1928,”  and  are  therefore  strictly  not  due  until  that  time. 

There  are,  however,  exceedingly  important  considerations 
which  lead  me  to  urge  that  attention  should  be  given  now  to 
the  payment  of  many  of  these  pledges  or  of  a definite  plan 
by  which  provision  shall  be  made  for  their  payment  on  or 
before  the  date  when  they  are  due.  One  consideration  which  weighs  heavily  with  the  College 
is  that  the  very  large  pledge  of  the  General  Education  Board  ($500,000.00)  is  absolutely  condi- 
tioned upon  the  payment  of  $1,500,000.00  in  unrestricted  gifts.  Collection  may  be  made  from 
the  General  Education  Board  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  has  already  been  paid  in 
from  time  to  time  by  makers  of  unrestricted  pledges  for  endowment.  It  will  be  apparent  to  all 
that  the  College  will  gain  a very  great  advantage  if  the  conditions  laid  down  by -the  General 
Education  Board  may  be  promptly  met,  and  the  income  from  that  large  gift  be  made  available 
for  the  uses  of  the  institution. 

Those  who  have  made  “on  or  before”  pledges  will  shortly  receive  from  the  Treasurer’s 
office  a suggested  plan  for  the  payment  in  installments  of  the  amounts  promised,  and  I am  sure 
the  friends  of  the  College  will  cooperate  heartily  in  this  important  matter. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  College  is  counting  upon  the  full  payment  of  these  pledges 
in  making  all  of  its  plans  for  the  immediate  future.  These  pledges  for  $1,500,000  have  been 
listed  and  “certified”  to  the  General  Education  Board.  It  will  be  a matter  of  considerable  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  General  Education  Board  within 
the  definite  limits  which  have  already  been  set. 

9&</ui/ryi 


T reasurer. 
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We  have  no  data  in  front  of  us  as  to  the  health  of 
the  student  body  twenty-five  years  ago  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  present  student  body. 
WATCHING  Possibly  the  condition  of  the  youth 

THE  HEALTH  then  was  as  good  as  it  is  today.  But 

OF  THE  it  is  reassuring  to  know  all  that  the 

STUDENTS  college  is  now  doing  to  provide  for  the 

physical  well-being  of  the  students.  The 
physical  and  medical  examination  given  every  fall  to 
freshman  enables  the  authorities  to  discover  any  weak- 
ness and  advise  as  to  its  overcoming.  The  required  physi- 
cal training  is  meant  to  develop  and  keep  the  student 
in  the  best  of  condition. 

We  have  today  an  experienced  physician  and  nurses 
who  keep  constant  watch  on  the  individual  student  and 
try  to  right  any  wrong  condition  as  quickly  as  discovered. 
A hospital  with  the  most  complete  equipment  is  at  the 
service  of  those  who  need  it.  The  town  water,  as 
explained  by  Dr.  Chapin  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is 
of  the  purest  and  is  tested  every  day  to  be  sure 
that  it  continues  so.  A county  health  service  with 
headquarters  in  Oberlin  is  always  on  the  guard.  A 
single  case  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles  or  other 
contagious  disease  is  immediately  isolated  and  proper 
quarantine  measures  taken  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Recently,  to  be  sure  that  she  was  providing  the 
proper  diet  for  the  students,  the  college  had  an  expert 
dietician  from  an  eastern  school  of  domestic  science  pass 
upon  the  menus  of  the  various  boarding  halls.  These 
were  found  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The  college  means 
to  look  after  the  health  of  its  students  and  it  seems  to  be 
doing  it. 

We  frequently  dream  as  to  what  we  would  do  with  a 
million  dollars  if  we  had  it.  Usually  in  our  diearns  we 
spend  it  ten  times  over.  If  we 
IT’S  A WISE  MAN  actually  got  our  hands  on  a 

THAT  CAN  SATISFY  million  there  is  some  question 

EVERYBODY  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 

spend  it  at  all.  In  another  year 
the  college  is  to  have  a greatly  increased  income.  The 
alumni  have  been  dreaming  as  to  how  it  should  be  spent; 
the  faculty  has  been  dreaming  as  to  how  they  would  like 
to  see  it  spent;  the  students  (O,  yes  they  dream  too)  have 
suggestions  as  to  its  use;  the  trustees — well  they  do  not 
need  to  dream  for  they  are  the  ones  that  are  actually 
going  to  spend  it.  How,  they  have  not  announced. 

That  there  is  definite  need  of  new  buildings  no  one 
observant  of  conditions  in  Oberlin  or  a reader  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  can  fail  to  realize.  The  increased  in- 
come, it  has  been  stated,  will  be  in  excess  of  $200,000  a 
year.  If  all  of  this  extra  money  were  used  for  buildings 
only  one  of  the  smaller  ones  could  be  built  from  a year's 
income.  It  would  take  two,  three,  or  four  years  income 
to  build  any  of  the  larger  ones.  Eventually  by  this  method 
we  might  get  the  desired  buildings.  It  is  one  good  way  to 
use  the  money. 

There  are  those,  however,  that  think  increases  of  sal- 
ary to  the  present  faculty  and  an  increased  number  of 
faculty  members  is  of  more  importance  than  buildings. 
They  point  out  the  losses  in  recent  years  of  strong  men 


from  the  faculty;  men  who  might  possibly  have  been  held 
if  Oberlin  could  have  met  the  salary  offers  of  the  other 
colleges.  They  point  out  the  increase  in  living  costs  that 
justify  larger  salaries.  They  show  the  salary  scale  of 
other  like  institutions  and  insist  that  Oberlin  must  be  in 
the  forefront  in  salaries  if  it  is  to  be  in  the  forefront  in 
other  respects. 

Is  is  also  stated  that  a larger  faculty  is  needed  if  the 
present  sized  student  body  is  to  be  adequately  cared  for. 
A larger  faculty  might  also  relieve  many  members  of  the 
present  staff  who  are  carrying  very  heavy  schedules. 

All  departments  of  the  college  have  need  of  additional 
equipment  and  facilities  and  ask  that  part  of  the  increased 
income  be  devoted  to  these  purposes. 

The  trustees  have  no  small  task  in  determining  the 
relative  values  of  these  needs  and  deciding  on  a wise  ex- 
penditure of  this  additional  income. 

Who  should  go  to  college?,  the  perennial  question, 
has  been  answered  satisfactorily  by  Henry  Louis  Smith, 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
WHO  according  to  the  Cincinnati  Times -Star. 

SHOULD  As  given  in  that  paper  the  answer  is  in 
GO  TO  the  form  of  four  questions.  If  one  cannot 

COLLEGE?  reply  in  the  affirmative  he  is  not  old  enough 

for  college.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Smith 
.would  not  ignore  scholastic  qualifications  but  it  is  re- 
freshing to  see  the  emphasis  put  on  character.  Try  these 
on  a prospective  freshman. 

1.  Are  you  man  enough  to  get  up  promptly  every  morn- 
ing, get  to  your  meals,  and  to  school  on  time  every  day, 
and  go  to  bed  at  a fixed  hour  every  night,  all  on  your 
own  initiative  without  a word  of  reminder  from  any- 
body? 

2.  Are  you  man  enough  to  go  off  by  yourself  every 
day  and  study  all  your  lessons  till  you  know  them,  with- 
out having  anyone  tell  you  to  get  to  work? 

3.  Are  you  man  enough  to  carry  loose  change  in  your 
pocket  without  spending  it? 

4.  Are  you  man  enough,  when  another  fellow’s  answer 
is  in  easy  reach,  to  fail  on  an  examination  rather  than 
obtain  unlawful  aid? 

Another  step  forward  in  graduate  fellowship  for  Ober- 
lin alumnae  has  been  announced  by  L.  L.  S.  in  the  state- 
ment that  her  award  of  the  Adelia  A. 
FELLOWSHIPS  Field  Johnston  Fellowship  has  been  in- 
FOR  creased  from  $500  to  $1,000.  This  so- 

WOMEN  ciety  established  the  first  Oberlin  fel- 

lowship in  1911.  Since  then  Aelioian 
has  founded  a similar  fund  for  its  graduates  and  the  col- 
lege has  been  given  the  Gilchrist-Potter  Fund  which 
furnishes  a $300  annual  award  to  an  alumna.  The  sur- 
prising thing  is  that  there  are  not  more  applicants  yearly 
for  these  awards,  which  offer  the  recipients  both  the  $1,000, 
$500,  or  $300,  and  the  opportunity  to  do  graduate  study 
wherever  they  may  elect.  Selection  of  the  person  to  re- 
ceive the  L.  L.  S.  fellowship  for  next  year  is  soon  to  be 
made.  Applications  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Rogers  by  March  15. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


Buddha  in  Broadway 


You  sit  enthroned,  O deathless  One, 

And  every  folly  neath  the  sun 
Passes  before  your  sightless  eyes. 

Vainer  than  wrack  of  wind-swept  skies. 

By  gusts  of  ancient  passion  blown, 

They  drift,  and  you  abide  alone. 

They  seek — what  seek  they  not? — and  you 
The  mystic  satisfaction  knew 
Of  them  who  seek  not,  and  yet  And, 

Who  see  all  things  and  yet  are  blind. 

They  little  dream,  who  throng  and  press. 
That  they  are  driven  by  the  stress 
Of  some  dead  seeker’s  vain  desire. 

He  heaped  the  fuel  for  the  fire 

That  flames  within  them,  and  in  turn 

Their  last  inheritors  shall  burn 

With  fretting  flames  themselves  have  blown. 

They  pass,  and  you  abide — alone. 

Of  every  race,  from  every  clime. 

The  heirs  of  unrecorded  time, 

Women  and  men,  the  young,  the  old, 
Insatiate  for  lust  and  gold, 

They  drive,  a hurricane  of  dust. 

Before  the  blasts  of  gold  and  lust. 

And  you  who  only  sought  the  peace 
That  dwells  where  all  desires  cease. 

Within  the  mystic  lotus  furled 
That  cools  the  fever  of  the  world. 

You  watch  with  your  unseeing  gaze 
The  pageantry  of  nights  and  days, 

The  avid  eyes  of  morn  and  noon, 

The  hurrying  feet  that  seek  the  boon 
Of  pleasure  when  the  way  is  lit, 

And  the  dim  stars  look  down  on  it. 

All  hours  are  yours,  0 deathless  One, 

But  most  the  hour  when  neath  the  sun 
New-risen  all  the  way  lies  bare, 

The  towers  glitter  high  in  air, 

The  lurking  shadows  flee  away, 

And  midnight  spectres,  black  as  they; 

Robed  in  the  radiance  of  morn, 

Out  of  the  dark  the  Day  is  born. 

And  you  with  sleepless  eyes  that  scan 
The  questing,  erring  life  of  man. 

In  peace  and  pity  still  behold 

The  broad  highway  of  lust  and  gold, 

Serene  and  silent,  bathed  in  light, 

Where  sin  has  trodden  all  the  night. 
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By  Professor  Robert 

When  I left  Oberlin  ten  years  ago  I left  it  with  the 
deepest  feelings  of  regret.  I left  to  join  the  army.  I 
had  lived  there  for  the  previous  decade  and  for  most  of 
that  time  had  climbed  the  smokestack  carrying  paint, 
had  agitated  against  the  smoking  rule,  and  had  success- 
fully striven  to  make  myself  a general  nuisance  to  the 
dean  and  faculty.  When  I took  the  train  for  Allentown 
I felt  that  the  best  years  of  my  life  were  over  and  that 
I should  not  soon  recapture  the  vicious  enthusiasms  of  my 
youth.  I have  had  little  cause  to  change  that  feeling 
since.  Though  in  the  army  altercations  with  officers 
threatened  to  be  promising,  and  at  Yale  the  daily  battle 
with  my  students  in  the  Law  School  has  elements  of 
interest,  no  satisfaction  of  my  career  has  been  so  com- 
plete as  that  given  by  the  thought  that  Dean  Cole  will 
never  know  who  put  that  big  red  ’19  on  the  Observatory 
roof.  I offer  these  personal  remarks  in  part  by  way  of 
explanation  of  why  I,  a prodigal  son,  should  be  willing 
to  appear  as  a fatted  calf  this  evening,  — it  is  my  desire 
to  revive  the  scenes  of  my  childhood.  And  I offer  them 
in  part,  too,  by  way  of  defense  for  what  is  to  come.  When 
I went  away  from  Oberlin  I was  eighteen  years  old  and 
in  no  critical  mood.  If  what  I have  to  say  portrays  an 
Oberlin  which  you  never  knew  and  which  never  existed, 
I ask  you  to  recall  that  I am  describing  a mirage  of  boy- 
hood, an  Oberlin,  however  unreal,  which  I knew,  and  in 
which  I believe. 

OBERLIN  OF  THE  FUTURE 

And  since  I do  believe  in  the  Oberlin  I remember, 
however  unreal  it  may  have  been,  when  I am  asked  what 
Oberlin  should  do  in  the  future  my  reply  to  Oberlin  is  in 
the  two  words  of  a slang  phrase:  “Be  Yourself.”  For  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  self  of  Oberlin  as  I think  of  it  is 
a self  worth  preserving,  more  worth  preserving  perhaps 
than  the  self  of  many  a larger  and  richer  college;  a dis- 
tinguished self,  a potent  self,  a self  which  must  command 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  intelligent  men.  The  grad- 
uates of  small  and  conservative  institutions  are  apt  to 
look  with  something  of  envy  at  the  great  universities  of 
today.  They  see  their  vast  endowments,  their  enormous 
student  bodies,  their  colossal  buildings,  their  sensational 
research  results,  their  accomplished  athletic  teams,  and 
their  newspaper  headlines,  and  they  say  to  themselves, 
“Oh,  that  my  alma  mater  were  like  this!  ” They  do  not 
see  the  doubts  which  occasionally  assail  the  officers  of 
such  universities  as  to  the  worthwhileness  of  it  all.  Are 
great  numbers  of  students,  for  instance,  compatible  with 
a great  college  of  liberal  arts?  Are  ornate  buildings 
worth  their  cost  in  money  and  in  the  distraction  from  the 
educational  needs  of  the  university  which  they  inevitably 
cause?  Granting  the  immeasurable  benefits  from  research 
programs,  is  not  our  major  job  the  teaching  of  students, 
and  does  not  the  emphasis  on  research  tend  to  shift  the 
center  of  interest  away  from  those  students  toward  in- 
vestigation, upon  which  a man’s  promotion  primarily  de- 
pends? What  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  our  huge  cash 
resources?  Our  graduates  to  whom  we  constantly  look 
for  money,  sometimes  seem  to  occupy  the  position  of  the 
Scotch  boy  whose  father  took  him  weekly  to  the  bank  in 
the  kitchen  and  put  in  a quarter  for  him  and  who  dis- 
covered only  at  age  fifteen  that  the  bank  was  the  gas 


’19,  Secretary  of  Yale  University 

meter.  All  these  questions  must  sooner  or  later  occur 
to  the  officer  of  a great  university;  to  the  graduate  of 
the  small  college  ambitious  for  its  future  they  hardly 
occur  at  all.  Overwhelmed  by  the  external  grandeur  of 
these  institutions,  he  rushes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  is 
gold  that  glitters,  and  wishes  to  have  his  college  shine 
as  the  rest  are  shining. 

To  him  and  to  his  college  I would  say  — Be  Yourself. 
The  most  distressing  feature  of  American  universities  to- 
day is  their  uniformity.  If  one  has  a school  of  agricul- 
tural engineering  the  other  must  have  it.  If  one  had  a 
department  of  electrical  anatomy  the  other  would  have  it. 
One  must  have  a stadium  seating  110,000  because  another 
has  one  seating  100,000.  Few  colleges  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  say  “We  do  not  care  about  these  extraneous 
matters;  our  business  is  the  education  of  young  men  and 
women.  If  you  have  better  methods  of  doing  that  we 
will  adopt  them  instantly.  We  will  not,  however,  trade 
our  ideals  for  yours;  we  will  not  depart  from  the  tra- 
ditions which  distinguish  us.  We  shall  remain  dis- 
tinguished by  being  ourselves!  ” 

A COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

And  yet  it  is  just  this  that  I hope  Oberlin  will  have 
the  courage  to  say.  Saying  it  will  mean  that  she  will 
remain  a small  and  compact  college  of  the  liberal  arts. 
I am  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a re- 
action against  the  great  size  of  such  colleges  in  the 
universities  — some  of  them  are  already  talking  of  adopt- 
ing the  English  system  of  colleges  within  the  college  — 
and  that  Oberlin  will  profit  by  this  reaction.  Being  her- 
self will  mean  also  that  she  will  resist  attempts  of  her 
graduates  and  others  to  induce  her  to  add  schools  and 
departments  merely  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  more 
students.  I have  heard  the  suggestion,  for  instance, 
that  to  get  more  men  Oberlin  should  set  up  an  engineer- 
ing school.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science  is  thirty  miles  away,  and  that  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  is  the  only  branch  of  Yale 
University  which  can  accommodate  more  students,  I can 
hardly  think  of  a less  profitable  investment  of  Oberlin’s 
funds. 

Instead  of  investing  its  funds  in  new  enterprises  like 
new  schools,  research  and  architectural  development 
projects,  Oberlin  will  spend  its  money  in  securing  the 
best  undergraduate  teaching.  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  instruction  I received  at  Oberlin  sur- 
passed anything  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  receive 
thereafter.  A member  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  was  on  the 
Oberlin  faculty  because  he  wanted  to  teach  young  people, 
not  because  he  wanted  to  investigate  the  Einstein  theory 
and  had  to  teach  in  order  to  have  money  and  a place 
to  do  it.  The  result  was  an  association  with  the  faculty 
and  an  inspiration  derived  from  it  that  is  rarely  met 
with  elsewhere.  To  one  course,  Professor  Mosher’s 
course  in  Faust,  which  I took  when  I was  seventeen,  I 
owe  my  interest  in  things  intellectual  and  even  my  entire 
philosophy  of  life.  I would  not  barter  that  experience 
for  anything  which  has  come  my  way  since. 

* Given  before  the  Greater  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Association  January  14,  1027. 


Oberlin,  Be  Yourself 

M.  Hutchins 
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A STRONG  FACULTY  IN  CONTROL 

Not  only  should  the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff  he 
strenuously  maintained;  the  importance  of  that  staff  in 
the  government  of  the  college  should  be  strenuously 
supported.  I have  sometimes  thought  that  the  reason 
why  the  distinctive  traditions  of  Oberlin  have  held  sway 
so  long  while  other  colleges  have  been  tending  to  grow 
into  the  likeness  of  each  other,  is  that  the  faculty  has 
enjoyed  there  a control  over  the  institution  almost  with- 
out parallel  in  this  country.  Ten  years  ago  the  voice 
of  the  alumnus  was  scarcely  heard  in  the  land,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  met  once  a year  or  so  to  ratify  the 
actions  of  the  faculty.  This  was,  I venture  to  think,  as 
it  should  be.  No  college  can  long  maintain  a unique 
position  and  perform  a unique  function  if  its  educational 
policies  are  determined  by  people  who  are  not  edu- 
cators, and  who,  however  well-intentioned,  are  bound  to 
be  ill-informed.  The  doctrine  that  any  college  man 
knows  what  a college  education  should  be  because  he 
has  had  one  is  as  fallacious  as  it  is  popular.  Just  as 
fallacious  is  the  theory  that  because  a man  has  con- 
tributed to  his  college  he  must  have  a hand  in  managing 
it.  A college  cannot  ask  for  money  and  decline  crit- 
icism; it  can  and  should  ask  for  money  and  criticism; 


but  it  should  clearly  state  that  acceptance  of  the  money 
does  not  bind  it  to  transform  the  criticism  into  educa- 
tional policy. 

OBERLIN  SPIRIT  TO  CONTINUE 
But  it  is  not  merely  because  1 wish  Oberlin  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  I should  urge 
her  to  cherish  those  traditions  which  she  has  cherished 
in  the  past.  When  we  think  of  Oberlin  we  think  of  its 
influence  on  the  education  of  the  negro,  of  its  intro- 
duction of  co-education,  of  its  part  in  the  anti-slavery  and 
the  anti  saloon  movements,  of  its  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  China,  of  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  its 
graduates  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
produced  these  activities  which  I would  at  all  costs  see 
preserved;  and  I advocate  the  preservation  of  Oberlin's 
traditions  because  I believe  that  they  are  responsible  for 
that  spirit.  That  spirit  it  is  which  has  made  Oberlin 
men  religious  without  being  sanctimonious,  cultured 
without  being  dilettantes,  reformers  without  being  radi- 
cals; it  is  the  spirit  which  has  made  Oberlin  the  servant 
of  every  liberal  movement  the  United  States  has  seen. 
It  is  this  spirit  which  pervades  the  mirage  I have  de- 
picted; this  spirit  is  the  essence  of  the  self  I would 
have  Oberlin  be. 


The  Educational  Policy  at  Oberlin  College 

By  Dr.  William  E Mosher,  ’99,  Director  of  the  School  of  Citizenship,  Syracuse  University 


In  discussing  the  future  policy  of  any  academic  in- 
stitution it  is  important  to  recognize  the  need  of  a com- 
prehensive review  of  existing  conditions  in  college  and 
the  probable  need  of  drastic  revision  of  present-day 
policies.  When  one  considers  that  some  700,000  young 
people  are  segregated  in  colleges  and  in  non-professional 
schools  of  universities  and  that  the  nation  is  spending 
about  $700,000,000  a year  for  their  support  and  training, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  undertaking  that 
is  national  in  scope  and  that  the  question  must  be  fre- 
quently raised  as  to  whether  the  dividends  on  this  in- 
vestment are  at  all  proportionate  to  the  amount  spent. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  revaluation  of  values  at  the 
present  time  is  that  most  college  campuses  are  operat- 
ing under  a diversity  of  purposes  as  between  the  stu- 
dent and  the  faculty  bodies  which  makes  it  practically 
impossible  for  our  unprecedented  investment  in  higher 
education  to  produce  satisfactory  returns.  As  I look  at 
it,  going  to  college  has  become  a part  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  without,  how- 
ever, a comprehension  on  the  part  of  a majority  of  them 
as  to  what  one  goes  to  college  for.  If  we  are  to  take  at 
face  value  the  returns  from  the  questionnaire  forwarded 
to  the  Oberlin  Alumni  there  are  a considerable  number 
of  people  who  spent  four  years  at  Oberlin  without  realiz- 
ing in  that  space  of  time  that  the  college  was  not 
equipped  to  give  them  the  thing  that  they  came  to  col- 
lege for,  that  is,  training  for  life  work.  Comparable  fig- 
ures have  just  been  brought  together  from  a question- 
naire circulated  among  1,500  members  of  a liberal  arts 
college  of  a certain  university.  From  these  one  gathers 
that  two-thirds  of  the  students  have  come  to  college  in 
order  "to  prepare  for  a certain  vocation.”  When  they 


become  alumni  they  will  doubtless  experience  the  same 
disappointment  that  the  Oberlin  alumni  reported. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

There  seems,  therefore,  nothing  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  that  there  should  be  a definite  under- 
standing between  the  college  faculty  and  its  clientele 
of  students  concerning  the  purposes  of  college,  not  alone 
in  the  name  of  giving  the  latter  fair  return  for  their 
investment  of  time  and  money  but  also  in  the  name  of 
what  may  be  called  national  economy.  This  means  the 
formulation  of  educational  policy  in  terms  of  present- 
day  conditions  and  in  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Such  a statement  of  program  ought,  of  course,  be  cir- 
culated among  prospective  students  so  that  a kind  of 
preliminary  self  selection  would  take  place. 

In  setting  up  this  program  due  regard  should  be  given 
to  the  history,  the  background  and  the  ideals  of  the 
institution  — and  it  is  here  that  the  alumni  have  a very 
definite  role  to  perform,  for  they  are  as  it  were  the 
permanent  stockholders  in  the  enterprise.  They  are  the 
living  embodiment  of  past  policies.  Secondly,  the  pies 
ent  personnel  of  the  faculty  would  naturally  be  a domi- 
nant factor  in  outlining  a new  policy,  and  thirdly,  the 
purposes  and  aims  of  the  student  body  would  be  given 
due  weight.  These  three  groups  are  the  partners  to 
the  enterprise  and  from  them  must  emanate  an  unc  er 
standing  and  statement  as  to  its  aims  and  purposes. 

In  my  personal  opinion  the  time  has  passed,  although 
it  is  not  yet  recognized,  when  a college  should  attempt 
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to  be  all  tilings  to  all  men.  Life  and  society  have  such 
varied  aspects  that  there  must  be  a recognition  of  the 
increasing  diversification  of  purposes  and  programs.  In 
the  absence  of  such  recognition  most  colleges  have  a 
hetrogeneous  group  of  students  as  well  as  a considerable 
lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  faculty  body.  This  means 
that  fruitful  and  productive  cooperation  so  essential  to 
an  educational  undertaking,  is  at  a low  ebb.  It  accounts 
in  a large  measure  for  the  unequal  and  unfortunate  com- 
petition between  curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

If  I may  venture  at  this  point  my  personal  opinion 
as  to  the  desirable  program,  it  would  be  that  Oberlin 
College  should  stand  as  it  has  in  the  past  for  a broad 
understanding  of  life,  for  a quickened  appreciation  of 
human  rights,  for  principle  rather  than  expediency.  As 
Mr.  Hutchins  has  so  well  pointed  out,  Oberlin’s  name  is 
linked  up  with  a series  of  challenges  that  grew  out  of  our 
insistence  on  human  and  social  rights.  These  thiee 
phases  just  cited  carry  this  same  implication.  Obeilin 
College  should  not  only  aim  to  give  personal  culture 
but  also  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  challenge  in  the  name 
both  of  “ the  good  life,”  and  the  better  life  for  all. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  implications  of  a carefully  conceived  and  defi- 
nitely stated  program  are  far-reaching,  if  not  profound. 
In  the  first  place  a clear-cut  program  would  call  for 
the  gradual  building  up  of  a faculty  that  is  in  full 
agreement  on  educational  policy. 

In  the  second  place,  a well-defined  program  would 
call  for  selection  of  students  with  reference  to  that  pro- 
gram and,  what  is  more,  retention  of  such  students  as 
have  shown  interest  and  capacity  to  respond  to  it.  The 
policy  of  retention  is  probably  more  important  than  that 
of  selection.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  most  of  the  prob- 
lems on  the  campus  today  spring  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  such  a large  number  of  “intellectual  non- 
conductors” who  are  continually  engaged  in  “breaking 
the  circuit.” 

Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  in  advance 
w-hether  each  and  every  student  will  be  interested  in  the 
wares  which  the  college  is  purveying.  It  should  be  possi- 
ble, however,  in  the  course  of  one  year  to  discover  those 
who  are  interested  and  to  guide  those  who  do  not  care 
to  purchase  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  college  to  other 
available  educational  supplies.  In  other  words,  the  fresh- 
man year  would  become  a probationary  period  and  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a part  of  the  process  of  selection. 
If  this  were  clearly  understood  in  advance  there  would 
be  no  injustice  involved.  Furthermore,  in  the  face  of  a 
lack  of  congeniality  between  student  and  campus,  separ- 
ation is  to  the  direct  advantage  both  of  the  student  and 
of  all  others  concerned. 

In  the  third  place,  a clearer  and  sharper  definition  of 
educational  program  would  lead  to  a recasting  of  the 
curriculum,  expanding  it  in  directions  now  partially  or 
entirely  neglected  and  pruning  in  others.  The  program 
would  doubtless  also  affect  the  pedagogical  methods  and 
content  of  courses. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  discussion  I would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  any 
program  that  might  be  adopted  to  more  or  less  contin- 
uous consideration  and  possibly  to  restatement.  As  so- 
ciety changes  so  education  must  change.  The  deepen- 
ing or  extending  of  fields  of  knowledge  will  necessarily 
call  for  realignments  within  those  fields  incorporated 


in  the  curriculum.  Furthermore,  pedagogical  methods, 
methods  of  measurements  of  results  of  educational  pol- 
icies and  the  like  will  have  a definite  effect  upon  the 
educational  program.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  our 
present  lack  of  clear  appreciation  of  educational  object- 
ives is  that  the  program  of  many  an  institution  has  been 
a matter  of  drift  or  neglect,  or  at  best  having  been  sub- 
jected to  modification  only  by  spasms.  As  a result  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  a great  army  of  young 
people,  large  numbers  of  whom  are  motivated  by  utili- 
tarian aims  but  all  of  whom  are  expected  to  absorb  a 
type  of  education  that  still  bears  the  characteristics  of  a 
past  period. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES  AND  HONORS  COURSES 
Finally,  I wish  to  refer  to  two  movements  that  are 
receiving  more  and  more  wide-spread  attention  in  the 
college  world.  They  may  have  been  looked  upon  as 
refinements  of  the  educational  process.  The  first  is  the 
emergence  of  the  junior  college.  Its  purpose  is  general 
orientation  in  life  and  human  knowledge.  It  is  conceived 
in  the  thought  that  considerable  numbers  of  students 
are  able  in  the  course  of  two  years  to  acquire  the  broad- 
ening effects  of  a liberal  education  and  will,  by  that 
means,  become  happier  and  more  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. Another  consideration  that  has  lead  to  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  the  junior  college  is  that  a large  num- 
ber of  young  people  can  ill  afford  to  devote  more  than 
two  years  to  academic  training  that  does  not  more  or 
less  definitely  prepare  them  for  their  economic  career. 
As  the  junior  college  degree  becomes  generally  recog- 
nized and  considerable  numbers  of  our  young  people  are 
diverted  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  into  pro- 
fessional and  technical  training  courses  the  quality  of 
attention  and  interest  of  those  who  remain  in  the  upper 
years  of  the  college  course  will  be  immeasurably  im- 
proved. It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  a great 
number  of  those  who  would  leave  the  academic  depart- 
ments at  the  end  of  two  years  under  the  circumstances 
suggested  are  now  continuing  because  of  a lack  of  recog- 
nized terminal  facilities  and  belong  in  a considerable 
measure  to  the  group  of  non  conductors  previously  re- 
ferred to. 

Another  refinement  is  the  organization  of  honors 
courses,  whereby  students  of  “honor  capacity”  are  en- 
abled to  reduce  the  number  of  required  subjects  and 
required  hours  in  the  interest  of  gaining  a mastery  of 
some  one  or  two  subjects  in  which  they  have  previously 
shown  proficiency.  This  program  runs  directly  counter 
to  what  someone  has  called  “our  customary  procedure  in 
which  we  attempt  to  polish  bricks  and  dim  diamonds.” 
EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  NEED 

I refer  again  to  my  guiding  thought,  namely,  that 
with  the  striking  increase  in  the  number  of  college  stu- 
dents, quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  our 
population,  national  interest  requires  that  this  army  of 
young  people  shall  be  educated  according  to  its  needs 
and  future  responsibilities  and  in  such  a way  that  in- 
terest will  be  evoked;  further,  that  in  view  of  the  hetro- 
geneity  of  this  great  group  there  must  come  about  a di- 
versification of  college  programs  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  out  of  the  question  for  each  and  every  college  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men;  and,  finally,  that  such  a diversifi- 
cation calls  for  a program  that  will  make  possible  in- 
stitutional individuality  and  which,  when  put  into  opera- 
tion, will  lead  to  far-reaching  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  faculty,  student  body  and  curriculum. 
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The  Pioneer  Women  of  Oberlin  College 

Edited  by  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  Francis  J.  Hosford,  ’91 


V.  THE  STORY  OF  L.  L.  S.,  THE  FIRST 
WOMAN’S  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

By  Mrs.  Emilie  Royce  Comings,  ’77, 
and  Miss  Hosford 

If  the  previous  articles  of  this  series  have  brought 
before  our  minds  a few  of  the  notable  women  of  old 
Oberlin,  this  is  a fitting  time  to  review  the  history  of  a 
society  almost  as  old  as  the  college,  one  -which  has 
always  been  a significant  factor  in  the  lives  of  Oberlin 
women.  Twenty  years  ago  Mrs.  A.  G.  Comings,  by  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  ithe  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  collected  the  early  data 
of  L.  L.  S.,  and  published  her  findings  in  “ Club  News,” 
then  the  official  organ  of  the  Federation.  It  is  a privilege 
to  include  a reprint  of  her  article  in  this  series.  It  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  society  and 
the  college,  not  only  because  she  gave  unstinted  time 
and  thought  to  the  letters  and  interviews  from  which  she 
collected  much  of  her  information,  but  because  she  then 
had  access  to  many  sources  which  are  now  closed  for- 
ever. It  was  appropriate  that  the  first  honorary  member 
of  the  pioneer  women’s  club  should  be  Mrs.  Marianne 
Parker  Dascomb,  Lady  Principal  at  Oberlin  for  many 
years,  wise  and  gracious  percursor  of  all  the  noble  army 
of  deans  of  college  women.  She  was  graduated  from 
Miss  Grant’s  school  at  Ipswich,  where  Mary  Lyon  was 
then  teaching.  It  is  pleasant  ito  think  that  these  two 
women  brought  from  thence  a fine  and  high  tradition 
which  became  the  joint,  possession  of  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Oberlin. 

A dozen  or  more  women  of  the  institution  at  Oberlin, 
desiring  to  stimulate  an  even  greater  intellectual  growth 
than  the  college  was  giving  them,  and  undoubtedly  de- 
siring to  keep  pace  with  their  brothers,  convened  on 
July  21,  1835,  in  Slab  Hall,  and  organized  a Literary  So- 
ciety. The  enthusiasm  of  the  girls  for  this  innovation 
was  not  to  he  thwarted  by  such  a trifle  as  warm  weather; 
and  on  that  hot  July  day  they  adopted  a constitution,  the 
first  article  of  which  read  as  follows: 

“We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Female  Depart- 
ment of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  associate  our- 
selves to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  The  Young 
Ladies’  Association  of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  for 
the  promotion  of  literature  and  religion.” 

The  following  officers  were  chosen:  Emily  Ingraham 
Briston,  president;  Mary  Williams  Mabbs,  secretary;  Sarah 
Capan  Putnam , treasurer;  Elizabeth  Leonard  Morgan,  critic. 

The  other  members,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  were: 
Mary  Thompson  Keep,  Mary  Rudd  Allen,  Betsy  Branch 
Hudson,  Mary  Adams  Conklin,  Frances  Cochran  Steele, 
Catherine  Moore  Barrows  (mother  of  the  late  president, 
John  Henry  Barrows);  honorary  member,  Mrs.  Marianne 
P.  Dascomb,  lady  principal  at  the  date  of  the  organization. 

Soon  after  this  they  received  permission  to  meet  in 
the  attic  of  Ladies’  Hall,  which  had  just  been  completed. 
It  was  a long  narrow  room  lighted  by  candles,  with  a bare 
unpainted  floor  and  long  benches  of  “antique”  oak,  with 
no  hacks.  The  young  men  of  the  college  presented  the 
women  with  a stove,  and  thus  was  established  the  first 
woman’s  club  room  in  this  country.  The  vice-president 
was  assigned  the  janitor’s  work  as  a part  of  the  duties 
of  her  office.  Gradually  improvements  were  made.  A 
coarse  ingrain  carpet  with  large  green  and  red  figures 
was  purchased.  Then  came  cane-seated  chairs,  a plat- 


form at  one  end,  with  round  tables  for  the  president  and 
secretary.  A kerosene  lamp  was  substituted  for  candles 
and  they  revelled  many  years  in  these  luxuries.  In  1865, 
when  a new  Ladies  Dormitory  was  built,  a room  on  the 
first  floor  was  furnished  the  society,  and  a Brussels  carpet 
adorned  the  floor.  We  girls  in  the  ’70’s  used  to  follow 
with  fluttei  ing  hearts  its  large  diagonal  green  figures 
from  the  chairs  at  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  platform 
at  the  other,  where  we  met  our  fate.  Some  elegant  high- 
back  walnut  chairs  were  purchased  for  the  president  and 
the  secretary,  which  added  greatly  to  the  adornment  of 
the  room. 

Then  came  Sturges  Hall,  built  in  1884,  the  money  for 
which  was  largely  donated  by  the  Alumnae  of  the  so- 
cieties, and  here  in  the  second  story  of  this  building  rooms 
with  modern  conveniences  were  fitted  up,  and  the  meet- 
ings are  still  held  every  Monday  evening. 


Slab  Hall  stood  near  the  site  of  Sturges,  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  primeval  forest 

In  1840  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Ladies’  Literary 
Society.  We  note,  too,  that  about  the  same  time  a fine  of 
six  and  one-fourth  cents  was  imposed  upon  the  members 
for  absence  or  tardiness,  and  this,  undoubtedly,  had  the 
effect  of  producing  a generation  of  Oberlin  women  who 
are  noted  for  being  on  time.  In  this  year  at  commence- 
ment time  a public  anniversary  was  instituted,  and  young 
ladies  presented  essays,  contrary  to  the  better  judgment 
of  many  of  their  teachers,  and  breaking  the  precedent, 
so  long  established,  that  women  should  “keep  silence  in 
the  churches.”  In  1841,  when  the  anniversary  was  held, 
so  many  of  the  speakers  were  from  the  graduating  class 
of  the  so-called  “ Ladies  Course,”  that  the  principal  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  using  it  as  an  occasion  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  diplomas.  So,  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
a woman’s  club,  the  young  women  were  graduated  and 
read  their  essays  before  an  audience  of  women.  The 
comment  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist  was  that  “ the  young 
ladies  conducted  themselves  with  due  modesty  and  pro- 
priety, and  no  doubt  the  society  is  the  means  of  promoting 
both  a mental  and  moral  improvement.”  It  was  this  year 
that  Caroline  Rudd  and  two  other  young  women  were  grad- 
uated from  the  classical  course,  and  their  essays  were 
read  by  a professor,  though  the  young  men  of  the  class 
orated.  Notwithstanding  the  storm  of  protest  from  such 
women  as  Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell. 
this  custom  of  having  a professor  read  their  graduating 
essays  prevailed  until  1856.  In  1857  Mary  Raley  Cravath , 
a demure  Quaker  girl,  protested  against  such  an  injustice. 
The  matter  was  again  brought  before  the  faculty  and 
good  Dr.  Dascomb  said:  “If  a modest,  retiring  Quaker 
girl  felt  that  an  injustice  was  being  done  to  her  sex,  it 
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was  time  to  revise  their  opinions.”  After  a heated  dis- 
cussion, the  faculty  voted  to  allow,  hereafter,  the  young 
ladies  to  read  their  own  essays.  In  1859,  at  the  " Monthly 
Rhetorical,”  Sarah  Cowles  Little  stood  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  her  brother  classmates  and  read  her  essay. 
There  was  a great  discussion  among  the  girls  on  what  to 
wear;  they  must  act  modestly  and  in  uniformity.  This 
question  settled,  she  appeared  in  a fine  French  print,  with 
a bonnet,  but  not  her  shawl.  A great  battle'  for  liberty 
had  been  won  by  the  student  girls. 


In  1852  the  society  had  grown  to  such  size,  and  the 
diversity  of  ideas  was  so  great,  especially  upon  the  subject 
of  essays  and  orations,  that  it  was  thought  best  by  a few 
of  the  more  progressive  women,  led  by  Catherine  Van 
Volkenberg  Waite,  to  withdraw  and  form  a new  society. 
This  was  known  at  first  as  the  Young  Ladies’  Lyceum. 
In  18G2  the  name  was  changed  to  Aelioian.  These  young 
women  introduced  at  once  into  their  program  the  oration! 
Oh,  Horrors!  But  the  old  society  stuck  to  the  feminine 
essays.  There  were  exciting  times  and  much  rivalry 
between  the  two  societies;  pitted  against  the  reformers 
in  the  Lyceum  were  women  of  the  type  of  Emily  Hunting- 
ton  Miller  and  Adelia  Field  Johnston,  who  soon  restored 
harmony  in  the  ranks.  Following  the  example  of  their 
brothers  in  college,  the  two  societies  jointly  established 
a library.  These  separate  libraries  afterwards  merged 
into  one,  and  the  different  societies  federated  and  formed 
the  Union  Library  Association.  In  1878  the  name  of  the 
Ladies'  Literary  Society  became  too  old-fashioned  for  the 
girls  and  it  was  decided  to  change  it.  Emily  Huntington 
Miller  was  given  the  honor  of  rechristening  the  society. 
She  chose  the  motto,  Litterae  Laborum  Solamen,  Letters 
the  Solace  of  Toil,  and  from  that  time  on  it  has  been  called 
L.  L.  S. 


In  the  seventy-two  (ninety-two  in  1927)  years  of  its 
history  this  club  has  never  disbanded,  and  has  failed 
only  a few  times  to  meet  once  a week.  We  find  on  April 
23,  1861,  in  the  records,  that  “The  society  failed  to  meet 
on  account  of  war  excitement.”  In  June,  1862,  “ failed  to 
meet  on  account  of  war  excitement  in  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  return  of  the  soldiers.”  The  loyalty  to  “ Cul- 
tivation of  Literature  and  Moral  Attainments  ” will  in  no 
generation  of  women  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  loyalty  to 
our  country  or  the  welcoming  home  the  boys  in  blue. 
Again  in  September  of  the  same  year  “Adjourned  because 
of  our  present  dejected  condition.” 

This  society  in  the  late  thirties  and  the  forties  did 
not  wrestle  with  civic  improvements  or  civil  service,  and 
yet  their  subjects  were  as  real  and  of  as  vital  importance 
to  the  nation  as  ours.  In  fact,  many  of  them  have  not 
been  settled  yet,  for  example:  “Is  it  the  duty  of  Christian 
women  to  labor  in  foreign  fields  when  there  are  millions 
of  heathen  in  our  own  country?”  The  negative  of  this 
question  was  upheld  by  Lucy  Stone.  We  note,  also,  a 
series  of  essays  on  “ The  Qualifications  of  a Good  Friend,” 
“A  Good  Missionary,”  and  “A  Good  Minister’s  Wife.”  In 
the  early  days  discussions  formed  a large  part  of  the 
program.  We  find  among  the  profound  religious,  political, 
and  educational  subjects  which  they  discussed,  an  occas- 
ional one  in  a lighter  vein: — “ Resolved:  That  Large  Sun- 
bonnets  are  a Nuisance,”  (they  were);  “That  Cultivation 
of  the  Social  Faculties  is  a Detriment  to  the  Progress  of 
the  Student,”  “ That  Hoop  Skirts  are  a Nuisance,”  “ That 
Sewing  Societies  are  more  Productive  of  Evil  than  Good,” 
“ That  it  is  Proper  for  Young  Ladies  to  Make  Gestures,” 
“ That  Baseball  is  Beneficial  to  Mankind,”  “ That  the 
College  should  be  Devoted  Exclusively  to  Pious  Young 
Women,”  “ That  the  Knowledge  of  Books  can  better  be 
Dispensed  with  than  Domestic  Affairs,”  “ That  the  Bloomer 
Costume  should  not  be  Adopted,”  (and  it  was  not). 

During  the  exciting  period  of  the  war,  essays  and  dis- 
cussions were  largely  given  over  to  the  subjects  of  the 
day: — “Resolved:  that  in  case  of  an  Attempt  to  Cap- 

ture a Fugitive  Slave,  the  Colored  People  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  Using  Arms.”  We  quote  the  subject  of  but  one 
essay,  “ The  Oberlin  Boys,  where  are  they?  ” Professor 
Churchill’s  book  answered  the  question  all  too  sadly.  After 
many  a name  was  -written  “ gone  to  war,”  or  “ died  in 
battle.” 

On  one  occasion  in  the  early  forties  the  society  passed 
“ a vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  for  having  finished.” 

In  1874  the  first  oration  was  given.  After  a long 
period  ■ of  discussion  by  the  students  and  protests  from 
the  girls  the  faculty  voted  to  allow  them  to  orate  publicly. 

A few  years  ago  the  Alumnae  of  L.  L.  S.  in  New  York 
City  met  and  organized  a branch  club,  with  the  object 
in  view  of  raising  money  for  a foreign  Fellowship. 
Since  that  time  branches  have  been  formed  in  Cleveland, 
Oberlin,  and  Chicago;  all  worked  with  success. 

We  have  space  to  nfention  only  a few  of  the  many 
names  found  in  the  list  of  membership  of  the  two 
branches,  the  L.  L.  S.  and  Aelioian. 

1847,  Antoinette  Brown  Blaclcwcll.  the  first  woman  to 
be  ordained  as  a minister  in  this  country;  Lettice  Smith 
Holmes,  minister.  These  two  young  ladies  were  allowed 
to  attend  the  theological  classes  but  not  to  become  reg- 
ular members,  nor  be  graduated.  Josephine  Penfield 
Bateham,  the  first  foreign  missionary  sent  out  from  the 
club.  Harriet  Ingraham  Livingstone,  whose  husband  was 
a brother  of  David  Livingstone.  Lucy  Stone,  editor  of 
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" Woman’s  Journal  ” and  an  early  advocate  of  woman’s 
suffrage. 

1845,  Sarah  Blachley  Bradley , missionary  to  Siam  and 
mother  of  Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley  of  Cleveland. 

1850,  Lucy  Stanton  Sessions,  the  first  colored  woman 
ever  admitted  to  either  a college  or  club. 

1853,  C.  Van  Volkenberg  Waite,  a lawyer,  Chicago,  111. 

1856,  Adelia  Field  Johnston,  Dean  of  Women  of  Ober- 
lin  College. 

1857,  Emily  Huntington  Miller,  editor  of  the  “ Little 
Corporal,”  and  later  dean  of  women  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versitj  . 

1863,  Helen  Shafer,  President  of  Wellesley  College. 

1865,  Fanny  Jackson  Coppin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  colored 
lecturer  and  teacher. 

1868,  Dr.  Martha  Robinson  Canfield,  physician,  Cleve- 
land. 

1869,  Elizabeth  Keep  Clark,  president  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I. 

1870,  Fredrika  B.  Hull,  as  a memorial  of  whose  death 
Hull-House  of  Chicago  was  given  by  her  father;  Harriet  L. 
Keeler,  author  of  several  books  on  botany,  Principal  of  the 
Cleveland  Normal  School,  and  later  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cleveland. 

1873,  Annis  Ford  Eastman,  an  ordained  minister  in 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

1878,  Eliza  Scidmore,  an  author,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Margaret  Stratton,  a professor  and  at  one  time  acting 
president  of  Wellesley  College. 

1879,  Dr.  Eliza  Johnson  Merrick,  physician,  Cleveland. 

1882,  Eva  Emery  Dye,  an  author  of  western  fame;  Dr. 

Margaret  Maltby,  the  first  woman  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  a German  university,  professor  in  Barnard 
College,  Columbia  University. 

1884,  Mary  Church  Terrell,  Washington,  D.  C.,  colored 
lecturer  and  writer,  who  has  addressed  large  audiences, 
both  in  this  country  and  the  old  world,  on  the  negro 
question. 

1894,  Dr.  Josephine  Robinson  Roe,  Dean  of  Women, 
Berea  College. 

1897,  Dr.  Florence  Fitch,  Dean  of  Women,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 


The  “Old  Ladies’  Hall,”  as  it  was  called  after  the 
completion  of  its  successor,  was  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  lot  where  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  stands. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  this  list  of  ministers,  mission- 
aries, doctors,  lawyers,  and  teachers,  but  we  are  prouder 


still  of  a much  longer  list  enrolled  in  the  two  branches  of 
the  original  pioneer  club,  who,  though  less  known  to  fame, 
are  faithful  home-makers  and  useful  members  of  club  and 
society.  There  is  a line  of  teachers  and  missionaries  en- 
circling the  whole  earth,  and  the  testimony  comes  down 
through  the  years,  that  among  the  most  useful  and  de- 
lightful hours  of  their  college  days  were  those  they  spent 
in  the  club  rooms  of  dear  old  Oberlin,  however  bare  and 
lacking  in  comforts  they  were.  It  is  with  much  pride 
that  we  claim  for  Oberlin  and  the  Buckeye  State  the 
historical  distinction  of  producing  the  pioneer  woman’s 
club  of  America. 


To  show  that  the  early  flame  of  L.  L.S.  and  Aeliqian  is 
still  alight  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  I will  add 
somewhat  to  Mrs.  Comings’  mention  of  noteworthy  women. 
It  is  impossible  to  list  all,  or  to  select  the  worthiest  among 
so  many;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  membership  of  two  societies  which  represent 
only  a fraction  of  Oberlin  women. 


The  Present  Home  of  L.  L.  S. 

The  “elegant  highback  walnut  chairs”  are  still  in  use 


The  two  society  fellowships  came  into  use  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  They  have  been  held  by  fifteen  young  women. 
Graduate  work  was  pursued  by  them  in  the  colleges  of 
Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Radcliffe;  the  universities  of  Co- 
lumbia, Chicago,  and  New  York;  the  Carnegie  Library 
School,  Pittsburgh;  the  Sorbonne,  Paris;  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, England,  and  the  Montesorri  Training  School  at 
Rome.  Two  doctorates  have  been  acquired  at  Chicago, 
and  one  at  Columbia,  besides  several  lesser  degrees  and 
diplomas.  All  have  “ made  good.”  We  may  mention 
Elizabeth  Hughes  (TO),  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Surveys,  Chicago;  Clara  May  (’94),  Principal  of 
the  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Oberlin;  Dr.  Julia  Pat- 
ton (’95),  Professor  of  English.  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy: 
Edith  S.  Gray  (’ll),  Statistician  for  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau;  Helen  Martin  (’ll),  Associate  Professor 
of  Library  Work  with  Children,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

The  two  women  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin 
College  are  both  L.  L.  S.  members.  They  are  Katherine 
Wright  Haskell  (’98),  whose  faith,  if  it  did  not  move 
mountains,  had  much  to  do  with  flying  over  them;  and 
Anna  Beatrice  Doerschulc,  ’06,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  New  York  City. 
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Members  of  these  societies  who  are  at  present  upon 
the  Oberlin  faculty  with  professorial  rank  are,  Dr.  Ger- 
trude E.  Moulton  (’03),  Director  of  the  Women’s  Gym- 
nasium and  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education; 
Dr.  Ethel  Kitch  Yea/on  (’06),  Associate  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy; Mabel  C.  Eldred  (’09),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education;  Mary  Taylor  Cowdery  (’90),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  French;  Cora  L.  Swift  (’92),  Assistant 
Professor  of  French. 

Outside  of  Oberlin  the  societies  may  claim  Luella 
Miner  (’84),  President  of  North  China  Union  Women’s 
College;  Kathryn  N.  Adams  (’98),  President  of  Constan- 
tinople Women’s  College;  with  college  professors  and 
teachers  too  numerous  to  list.  A few  of  these  are:  Dr. 

(Yale)  Florence  M.  Snell  (’93),  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature and  head  of  English  department,  Huguenot  Col- 
lege, South  Africa:  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Africa  and  examiner  to  the  University  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Dr.  (Yale)  Mary  M.  Belden  (’03), 
Professor  of  English  at  Elmira;  Dr.  (Chicago)  Alma  G. 
Stokey  (’04),  Professor  of  Botany,  Mt.  Holyoke;  Constance 
Teeple  (’ll).  Physical  Director  of  Women  at  Denison  Uni- 
versity; Anna  Morlock  (’ll),  Associate  Professor  of  Child 
Welfare,  Western  Reserve  University;  Florence  Pope  (’ll), 
Instructor  in  Institutional  Economics,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  (Yale)  Shirley  Smith  (’12),  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  at  Rockford  College;  Mary  Edith  Andrews  (’17), 
Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature  at  Goucher. 

College  work  does  not  claim  all;  for  many  women  the 
widest  opportunity  lies  in  the  secondary  school.  Witness 
the  splendid  work  that  Grace  Millikan  Behr  (’95)  has 
done  in  a Des  Moines  high  school;  the  possibilities  of 
social  service  that  Judith  Carter  Horton  (’91)  has  found 
while  a teacher  in  a high  school  of  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  but 
also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  a home  for 
colored  orphans,  and  of  the  State  Training  School  for 
colored  boys;  the  service  to  teachers  and  pupils  that  Cora 
Pickett  (TO)  gives  as  head  of  the  Latin  department  in  a 
Wilmington  high  school,  also  as  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  of  the 
Delaware  State  Educational  Association.  Neither  is  teach- 
ing the  only  occupation.  Sarah  Cowles  Little  (’59)  was 
for  sixteen  years  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind.  Lavincia  Holcomb  Plumb  (’61) 
was  a temperance  lecturer,  the  friend  and  working  com- 
rade of  Frances  Willard;  also  the  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Streator,  111,,  said  to  be  the  first  woman 
bank  president  in  the  country.  Nevada  Davis  Hitchcock 
( 90)  is  a journalist  and  food  and  garden  specialist.  Mary 
Plumb  Millikan  (’91)  cares  for  her  home  and  family,  but 
finds  time  to  serve  as  member  of  the  city  school  board, 


not  to  mention  substantial  work  for  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  the 
Women’s  Clubs,  and  the  Church.  Minnie  Beard  Siddall 
(’91)  is  another  home  maker  who  serves  East  Cleveland 
as  City  Commissioner.  Inez  Stebbins  (’02)  is  supervisor 
of  Colonies  and  Paroles  for  the  State  School  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.  Lucia  Fuller  (ex-’05)  not  only  teaches  correct  Eng- 
lish in  Oberlin  College,  but  writes  it  in  exquisite  fashion 
for  the  Atlantic  and  other  periodicals.  Dr.  (Chicago)  Anna 
Louise  Strong  (’05)  is  a well-known  traveller  and  journal- 
ist who  is  the  organizer  of  a relief  colony  on  the  Volga 
and  a school  of  cooking  in  Moscow.  Emma  Faith  Par- 
melee  (’06)  is  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  all 
Ceylon.  Anna  Ferguson  (’ll),  M.D.  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  a lecturer  in  Health  Education  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  two  hospitals.  Pauline  Jeffery  (’16), 
M.D.  of  Columbia,  is  a professor  in  Union  Medical  College 
for  Women,  Vellore,  South  India.  Miriam  Oatman  (T2), 
member  of  the  senior  staff  of  the  Institute  for  Govern- 
mental Research  at  Washington,  is  a writer  upon  govern- 
mental administration. 

I wish  to  say  amen  to  Mrs.  Comings’  words  of  honor 
for  the  many  workers  whose  task  seems  commonplace, 
but  whose  glory  it  is  to  do  it  well.  And  we  would  both 
give  first  place  to  the  home-makers.  Their  services  are 
like  the  underground  streams  that  feed  the  lakes  and 
rivers — invisible  but  invaluable.  Sometimes  they  come  to 
the  surface;  they  may  be  traced  when,  as  has  often  hap- 
pened in  the  history  of  these  societies,  able  women  marry 
outstanding  men,  and  become  the  founders  of  gifted  fam- 
ily groups.  Such  is  what  might  be  called  the  Finney-Rudd 
group,  from  Helen  Finney  and  Caroline  Rudd,  both  L.  L.  S. 
women.  President  Finney’s  daughter,  Helen,  married  (1) 
William  Cochran,  and  (2)  General  Jacob  Dolson  Cox, 
soldier,  scholar,  and  statesman.  She  became  the  mother 
of  William  C.  Cochran,  an  eminent  lawyer;  of  Kenyon 
Cox,  the  artist,  and  of  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Jr.,  the  donor  of  our 
Administration  Building.  Caroline  Rudd,  one  of  the  three 
women  who  first  took  the  A.B.  degree,  married  George  Nel- 
son Allen,  the  builder  of  the  Oberlin  music  school.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Rosa,  a talented  vocalist,  and  of  Dr.  Fred- 
erick DeForest,  professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Har- 
vard. Rosa  married  William  C.  Cochran,  so  that  Helen 
Finney  and  Caroline  Rudd  were  the  two  grandmothers 
of  Dr.  Helen  Cochran,  Aelioian  (’06).  The  Oberlin  clan 
contains  many  such  groups — enough  to  afford  a tempting 
field  for  the  student  of  eugenics. 

Eight  years  from  next  July  L.  L.  S.  will  conclude  her 
one  hundredth  year.  May  the  second  century  be  even 
better  than  the  first! 

Note:  Married  names  in  italics. 


The  Booker  Washington  of  South  Africa 


By  William 

Forty  years  ago  I received  an  invitation  from  Rev.  H.  D. 
Goodenough,  ’77,  who  was  then  principal  of  the  Adams 
Boys’  School  of  the  Zulu  Mission,  to  come  and  hold  some 
special  meetings  in  the  school.  There  had  been  a re- 
bellion and  a fight  on  the  playground,  and  a revival  of 
religion  was  his  only  hope  of  averting  a crisis  which 
seemed  imminent.  I came  and  very  soon  many  of  the 


. Wilcox,  ’78 

boys  were  brought  to  repentence  in  the  meetings.  To 
deal  with  them  more  effectively  I asked  each  one  to  come 
to  me  in  my  room  for  a personal  talk  in  private.  So 
many  came  that  I was  kept  pretty  busy  all  day  long. 
Among  the  number  one  of  the  principals  in  the  fight  made 
his  appearance.  It  was  John  Dube,  a chubby  boy  of 
sixteen. 
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“Well,  John,”  I said,  “What  troubles  you?” 

“Nothing  much,”  he  replied,  “only  I want  to  be  a 
Christian  and  you  asked  us  all  to  come  and  see  you.” 
“You  were  one  of  the  boys  who  were  fighting,  were 
you  not?” 

“Ewe.”  (Yes).  “Wa  ngi  qala.”  (He  began  me). 

“Well,  how  is  it  now?  Have  you  made  up  with  him?” 
“Qabe  (No)..  He  ought  to  make  up  with  me.  Wa  ngi 
qala.” 

“Nevertheless,  he  doubtless  thinks  he  has  something 
against  you.”  Opening  my  bible  I read  to  him,  “When  thou 
bringest  thy  gift  to  the  altar  and  there  rememberest  that 
thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift 
before  the  altar  and  go  first  and  be  reconciled  with  thy 
brother,  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.” 

“Now  I think  if  you  really  want  to  be  a Christian,  you 
would  better  go  and  make  it  up  with  that  boy;  then  come 
back  and  we  will  have  prayers  together.” 

I couldn’t  have  asked  a harder  thing  of  a scion  of  the 
fighting  Zulu  race.  But  he  finally  consented,  and  went 
out.  In  a few  minutes  he  returned  with  sunlight  on  his 
face  and  said,  “It  is  all  right  now.” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a new  life  to  one  who  has 
done  more  for  the  uplift  of  the  Bantu  race  than  any  one 
native  of  the  present  generation.  He  came  to  me  as  we 
were  getting  ready  to  return  to  America  and  begged  me 
to  take  him  with  us.  “ I can’t  do  it,”  I replied.  “ It  will 
cost  much  money  which  I do  not  have.” 

"But  if  I pay  my  own  expenses,  will  you  not  take  me,” 
he  pleaded. 

“ I don’t  know.  Missionaries  are  not  in  favor  of  taking 
their  converts  to  America.  It  is  more  apt  to  ruin  them 
than  to  do  them  good.” 

But  the  next  day  his  mother  came  with  thirty  gold 
sovereigns  and  said,  “This  is  money  which  John’s  father 
left  for  his  education.  I think  it  will  do  more  for  him 
in  paying  his  way  to  America  than  if  he  used  it  here. 
I want  you  to  take  it  and  be  his  father,  as  his  own  father 
is  dead;  pay  his  way  to  America  and  put  him  into  some 
good  school  there.” 

I could  not  resist  that  appeal,  but  I said,  “John,  if  you 
will  go  to  America  and  work  for  your  education  as  I did 
for  mine,  it  will  be  a good  thing  for  you;  but  if  your  idea 
is  that  you  will  there  find  somebody  who  has  more  money 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  who  will  pay  all  your  ex- 
penses while  you  live  like  a gentleman,  I won’t  take  you, 
for  it  would  be  your  ruin.” 

He  promised  to  work  and  on  that  understanding  I took 
him.  When  we  got  to  America  1 suggested  his  going  to 
Hampton  but  he  had  set  his  heart  on  going  to  the  school 
where  his  Spiritual  father  got  his  education.  So  I brought 
him  to  Oberlin  and  gave  him  fifty  cents,  which  was  all 
that  was  left  of  his  thirty  sovereigns,  and  I said:  “I  have 
done  all  I can  for  you.  Now  you  will  have  to  do  for 
yourself.” 

How  he  did  for  himself  is  a story  of  a heroic  struggle 
against  "Outrageous  fortune.”  Two  years  he  spent  in 
Oberlin,  1888-90,  then  a period  working  on  the  road  till 
he  got  sick,  then  in  a printing  office,  and  a barber  shop 
and  in  a Pullman  car.  Finally,  when  I got  a church  in  a 
summer  resort  on  the  Adirondack  mountains  and  was  lec- 
turing on  missions  and  preparing  a pamphlet  on  "Self 
Support  among  the  Kaffirs,”  in  which  I stressed  the  need 
of  industrial  training  and  ways  and  means  for  self-help, 
he  accepted  my  invitation  to  come  and  help  me  in  my  lec- 


tures and  on  the  pamphlet.  I bought  a hand  press  and 
he  set  up  the  type  and  did  the  printing  on  the  pamphlet 
and  he  went  out  with  me  when  I got  dates  for  lectures. 

While  we  were  at  this  work  he  asked  me  if  he  could 
not  give  a lecture  on  “Self  Help  for  his  People." 

Though  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  a seventeen-year-old 
Zulu  fresh  from  heathen  Africa,  to  interest  my  cultured 
city  congregation,  I told  him  to  prepare  his  lecture  and 
let  me  look  at  it.  He  did  so  and  I was  so  impressed  with 
it  that  I appointed  a special  afternoon  meeting  which  was 
crowded  with  curious  cityites.  They  were  simply  amazed 
to  hear  a seventeen  year  old  negro  boy,  speak  like  a 
veteran  of  the  platform.  Some  declared  I must  have 
written  his  lecture.  But  I never  wrote  a word  of  it. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  great  things  for  John  Dube. 
An  influential  lady  was  interested  in  him  and  got  him 
dates  for  lectures  and  they  succeeded  in  raising  a sum 
of  money  with  which  he  went  back  to  Africa  and  started 
a school  for  his  people  on  the  same  lines  of  industrial 
training  and  self-help  proposed  in  the  pamphlet  he  had 
helped  to  prepare. 

Though  he  faced  the  most  gloomy  prophecies  of  failure 
on  all  sides  — the  government  superintendent  of  native 
education  said  he  would  give  him  two  years  to  come 
to  the  end  of  his  rope, — he  never  faltered.  He  carried 
stone  with  his  own  hands  and  carried  the  mortar 
for  his  first  building.  He  took  hold  of  the  Zulu  news- 
paper which  had  been  dropped  by  two  missionary  so- 
cieties, unable  to  make  it  pay  with  free  hand  labor;  he 
bought  a rotary  power  press  and  for  twenty-five  years  has 
been  the  successful  publisher  and  editor  of  the  most  pop- 
ular Zulu  paper  of  South  Africa.  He  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  two  terms  of  the  South  African  Native  National 
Congress.  He  headed  two  deputations  to  England  to  rep- 
resent the  status  of  the  natives  under  British  rule.  He 
made  it  clear  in  a remarkable  address  before  the  British 
Association  of  Science,  that  the  African  negroes  are  not 
the  missing  link  but  are  men,  worthy  of  being  treated  as 
men.  He  represented  his  people  in  a great  interdenomi- 
national missionary  convention  which  crowded  the  great 
town  hall  of  Durban  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  5,000.  On 
the  platform  sat  Lord  Gladstone,  son  of  the  Grand  Old 
Man,  Dr.  Cornelius  Patton,  and  other  notables.  Dr.  Patton 
mentions  in  his  book,  “The  Lure  of  Africa,”  this  meeting 
and  the  beautiful  singing  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Zulu  voices,  directed  by  the  Zulu,  Lutuli.  But  he  forgot 
to  mention  that  most  of  these  singers  were  from  the  Zulu 
Christian  Industrial  Institute,  in  which  Lutuli  was  a teach- 
er and  that  its  founder  and  president,  whose  speech  re- 
ceived the  greatest  applause  from  that  great  audience, 
sat  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Dube  is  now  in  this  country,  having  just  come  from 
a great  international  convention  in  Belgium  in  which  he 
was  the  chosen  delegate  of  his  people.  The  industrial 
and  self-help  feature  of  the  great  work  to  which  God 
called  him  is  still  on  his  heart  and  he  has  come  to  America 
to  lay  his  need  for  an  up-to-date  industrial  equipment  be- 
fore the  people  who  gave  him  his  start. 
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Water,  Pure  and  Clean  and  Good  to  1 aste 


By  Dr.  William  H.  Chapin 

There  is  perhaps  no  matter  of  more  concern  to  par- 
ents who  are  sending  their  children  to  college  than  a 
knowledge  that  the  water  supply  is  safe  and  wholesome. 
The  time  was  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  munici- 
pal protection  of  water  supply.  Every  family  had  its 
own  private  well,  and  contamination  was  not  only  possi- 
ble but  frequent.  Those  were  the  times  when  epidemics 
were  encouraged  and  were  not  slow  in  making  their  ap- 
pearance. Today  the  status  of  things  is  quite  different. 
State  boards  of  sanitation  control  the  supplies  in  every 
corner  of  their  domain,  and  inside  the  municipalities  one 
may  usually  feel  safe.  However,  with  respect  to  the 
Oberlin  water  supply  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  mis- 
understanding, not  to  say  prejudice,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  out  of  place,  even  in  the  Alumni  Magazine,  to  present 
in  some  detail  the  actual  facts  as  they  stand  today. 

As  some  people  know,  our  water  comes  to  us  from  the 
east  branch  of  Vermilion  river  at  Kipton.  In  its  natural 
condition  it  is  very  hard,  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of 
the  bicarbonates  and  sulphates  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium. It  contains  of  these  constituents  about  350 
parts  per  million,  (350  grams  in  one-million  grams  of 
water)  and  would  be  intolerable  for  washing  purposes.  It 
also  has  in  it  suspended  organic  matter  which  gives  it  a 
brownish  color.  In  the  softening  process  “chemicals”  are 
added,  which  unite  with  the  hardening  constituents  to 
form  insoluble  compounds  and  these  for  the  most  part 
then  drop  out  of  solution.  Careful  tests  are  made  every 
day  to  govern  this  treatment,  and  an  excess  of  chemicals 
is  never  added.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  water 
contains  at  the  end  of  the  process  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  of  dissolved  material  that  it  did  at  the  be- 
ginning. But  the  reaction  which  occurs  after  the  chem- 
icals are  added  is  not  instantaneous  — it  takes  time,  par- 
ticularly in  winter,  when  all  chemical  action  is  slower. 
According  to  the  old  process  which  we  used  for  many 
years  the  water  stood  for  about  eighteen  hours  after 
treatment,  and  then  went  immediately  through  the  filters 
out  into  the  mains.  Under  this  method  the  reaction  had 
to  complete  itself  after  the  water  got  into  the  mains,  or 
perhaps  never  was  completed  even  when  the  water  came 
to  be  used.  This  resulted  in  serious  clogging  of  the 
mains  and  service  pipes,  which  later  had  to  be  cleaned 
out  at  great  expense.  It  also  gave  a water  which  was 
often  turbid,  scarcely  ever  very  soft  or  uniform,  and 
which  often  had  a bad  taste. 

SUN  AND  AIR  HELP  PURIFY 

But  all  this  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  According  to 
our  present  system  the  water  does  not  go  into  the  mains 
so  immediately  after  treatment,  but  is  transferred  to  the 
west  reservoir  near  the  pumping  station,  and  there  re- 
mains for  nearly  a month  before  it  passes  out  for  use. 
During  this  time  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  water  is 
acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  and  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air,  and  finally  it  becomes  very  soft  and  uniform  and 
clear. 

Chemical  tests  show  that  the  hardness  is  uniformly 
just  about  one-sixth  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  untreated 
water.  And  chemical  tests  are  the  only  reliable  ones. 
The  tests  made  at  home  prove  nothing  at  all.  One  per- 
son uses  a dry,  hard  cake  of  soap,  with  cold  water,  and 


, ’04,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

gets  no  lather.  He  says  the  water  is  hard.  Another 
uses  a moist  cake  of  very  soluble  soap,  and  gets  a fine 
lather.  To  him  the  water  is  soft.  The  fact  is,  the 
water  is  as  soft  as  it  can  safely  be  made  by  our  process, 
which  is  the  only  process  used  on  a municipal  scale;  and  it 
is  entirely  unnecessary  to  install  any  other  softening  device. 

Some  figures  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  “lime”  left 
in  the  water  may  be  illuminating.  The  water  actually 
contains  one  ounce  of  "lime”  in  260  gallons,  an  amount 
which  would  require  four  years  to  drink  at  the  rate  of 
three  glasses  a day.  Three  and  one-half  gallons  of  milk 
contain  more  “lime”  than  the  whole  260  gallons  of  water. 
It  is  therefore  suggested  that  our  physicians  may  safely 
prescribe  this  water,  even  to  those  who  are  “enjoying” 
poor  health. 

HARDNESS,  BACTERIA,  AND  BAD  TASTE  REMOVED 

But  how  about  bacteria:  Is  the  water  safe  in  this 
respect?  The  tests  made  regularly  at  the  Lorain  County 
Health  office,  located  in  Oberlin,  indicate  that  it  is;  and 
it  is  a well-known  fact  that  not  a single  case  of  typhoid 
fever  has  ever  been  traced  to  our  water  supply  since 
the  softening  process  was  installed.  The  reason  for  this 
is  quite  obvious  to  one  who  understands  the  method  of 
softening.  The  material  precipitated  in  the  softening 
process  entangles  the  bacteria  and  carries  them  away. 
There  may  of  course,  be  a slight  increase  later  in  the 
number  of  bacteria  during  storage  in  the  reservoir,  but 
even  these  are  taken  care  of  by  use  of  chlorine,  which  is 
administered  as  a special  precaution.  By  actual  count 
the  raw  water  contains  on  the  average  perhaps  250 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  while  the  treated  water 
contains  from  0 to  5,  and  even  these  are  almost  invari- 
ably of  harmless  vegetable  origin.  At  rather  rare  inter- 
vals the  chlorine  gives  the  water  a slight  taste.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a machine  delivers  the  chlorine  into 
the  mains  at  a uniform  rate  while  the  water  consumption 
is  not  uniform. 

“ But,”  says  one,  “ the  water  contains  so  much  lime  it 
is  white  like  milk.”  The  milkiness  is  caused,  not  by  lime, 
but  by  air  which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  water  under 
pressure,  and  which  comes  out  of  solution  when  the  pres- 
sure is  released.  It  will,  of  course,  all  pass  away  in  a few 
minutes,  and  would  do  no  harm  if  it  did  not.  People  get 
used  to  their  home-town  water  and  when  away  from  home 
are  prone  to  complain  of  the  water — usually  saying  it  has 
a bad  taste.  So  students  and  visitors  coming  to  Oberlin 
have  been  known  to  complain.  The  fact  is,  the  water  did 
once  have  a bad  taste.  The  taste  was  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  vegetable  growths  in  the  river  and  the 
storage  reservoirs;  but  these  have  all  been  removed  and 
kept  removed. 

Oberlin  had  the  first  commercial  water  treating  and 
pumping  plant  in  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  known,  is 
the  only  one  in  the  country  using  the  method  of  taking 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  Oberlin  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  fine  water  supply.  It  is  soft;  it  is  clear; 
it  is  free  from  harmful  bacteria;  it  has  a good  taste. 
Visitors  now  comment  upon  it  and  also  upon  the  fine 
clear  water  as  it  lies  in  our  reservoirs,  and  the  beautiful 
grounds  surrounding  the  reservoirs. 
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War  and  the  Student  Move- 
ment in  Shansi 
By  Monty  Doane,  ’24 

The  prevailing  student  unrest  in 
central  and  southern  China  is  having 
no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  work  of 
the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Schools. 
Though  the  student  organization  is 
national  in  its  scope,  and  we  have  a 
branch  of  the  organization  in  Taiku, 
the  students  thus  far  have  not  be- 
come actively  interested  in  the  ex- 
treme views  taken  by  the  students  of 
farther  south. 

Francis  S.  Hutchins,  ’25,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Oberlin  student  body 
on  the  Oberlin-in-Shansi  campus  for 
the  years  1922-1924,  is  now  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Yale-in-China  at  Changsha, 
Hunan  province.  He  reports  very  un- 
favorable conditions  to  exist  among 
the  students  of  the  Yale-in-China  Mid- 
dle School.  There  have  been  impos- 
sible demands  on  the  part  of  the 
student  body,  met  by  natural  oppo- 
sition from  the  faculty  and  officers  in 
charge.  The  board  of  education  of 
the  Southern  Government  (Kuomin- 
tang),  when  appealed  to,  was  inclined 
toward  supporting  the  students.  The 
inevitable  result,  when  the  students’ 
demands  are  not  acceded  to,  seems  to 
be  a strike,  and  that  is  what  is  now 
in  force  at  Yale-in-China.  The  stu- 
dents have  refused  to  return  to  school 
until  their  demands  are  met  by  the 
school  administration.  Hutchins  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  necessary  for 
Yale-in-China  to  close  its  doors  com- 
pletely for  a year,  in  the  hope  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period  of  time  the  stu- 
dents will  have  adopted  the  program 
more  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Our  students  have  been  receiving 
propaganda  from  the  National  and 
Provincial  students  organizations.  But 
these  student  organizations  have  been 
quite  above-board  in  their  sending  out 
propaganda,  for  not  only  do  the  stu- 
dents receive  it  but  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  also  gets  their  lit- 
erature. The  program  outlined  as 
desirable  for  our  students  to  follow 
embodies  practically  all  of  the  mooted 
points  in  the  Yale-in-China  affair.  So 
far  the  students  here  have  seemed  to 
wholly  disregard  it,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  attempting  to  put  it  into  operation 
at  this  Institution  is  concerned.  An 
interesting  incident,  which  some  of 
us  believe  to  have  been  the  outcome 
of  the  student  opinion  at  this  school 
toward  the  whole  radical  student 
movement  occurred  just  recently.  A 


boy  who  entered  our  school  from  a 
government  middle  school  this  last 
fall,  and  who  has  several  times  been 
suspected  of  having  attempted  to  start 
trouble  among  the  students,  has  with- 
drawn from  school  and  gone  to  join 
the  Kuomintang  (Cantonese)  forces, 
the  reason  being,  in  all  probability, 
that  his  efforts  met  with  so  little  re- 
sponse from  our  students  that  he 
gave  up  trying  to  do  anything  here  by 
way  of  stirring  up  trouble. 


Faculty 

Professor  Cony  Sturgis  has  been 
made  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish. 

Dr.  Edward  I.  Bosworth  sails  early 
in  March  for  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. He  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Sarah,  of  the  junior  class  in 
Oberlin  and  by  his  niece,  Miss  Frances 
Andrews,  of  Minneapolis,  who  re- 
ceived her  Master’s  degree  in  Oberlin 
in  1911.  After  visiting  in  Greece, 
Crete,  and  Sicily,  Miss  Bosworth  and 
Miss  Andrews  will  return  to  America. 
Dr.  Bosworth  will  give  a course  of 
ten  lectures  on  "Christian  Religion 
and  Progress”  at  Athens  School  of 
Religion,  Athens,  Greece,  of  which 
Dr.  Ernest  C.  Pye,  t-’09,  is  president. 
He  plans  to  be  back  in  Oberlin  for 
commencement. 

Professor  Charles  H.  A.  Wager  gave 
a series  of  five  lectures  February  7-11 
at  the  First  Church,  Oberlin,  on  the 
subject,  “Cardinal  Newman.”  These 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology,  but  the  au- 
ditorium was  packed  with  students  of 
all  departments,  professors,  and 
townspeople. 

Professor  Reber  Johnson,  accom- 
panied by  Professor  Bennett,  played 
at  the  Quadrangle  Club,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, January  23. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  is  to  teach 
English  at  the  next  summer  session 
of  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif. 
Professor  William  S.  Ament,  formerly 
Alumni  Secretary  at  Oberlin,  is  di- 
rector of  the  summer  session. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  spoke  at 
Winter  Night’s  College  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Indianapolis,  Febru- 
ary 24,  and  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  February  27. 
On  March  8 he  will  lecture  on  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  course  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Friday  evening,  January  21,  Maur- 
ice Kessler  was  in  Cleveland  and  as- 
sisted the  ltibaupierre  string  quartet 
in  the  playing  of  a quintet  by  Johan- 


nes Brahms.  The  recital  was  given 
at  the  Museum  of  Art  and  more  than 
800  were  present.  The  quartet  is  one 
of  which  Mrs.  Charlotte  Demuth  Wil- 
liams, ’02,  is  a member. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  K.  W.  Gehr- 
kens,  who  have  been  for  several 
weeks  in  Berea,  Ky.,  sailed  from  New 
York  on  February  3.  They  go  first 
to  Havana,  then  through  the  Panama 
canal  and  around  to  California.  After 
two  or  three  weeks  they  will  proceed 
on  the  trip  to  Honolulu,  Japan,  China, 
and  Egypt,  ending  up  with  two  months 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Gehrkens  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Berea  college  “Oppor- 
tunity School”  for  adults  for  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Virginia  Gregory  was  born  Decem- 
ber 16,  1926  to  Assistant  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Edmund  G.  Caskie  of  the 
French  department. 

Miss  Ivanore  V.  Barnes,  Secretary 
of  the  College  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments, attended  the  joint  meeting  in 
New  York  January  20-22  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Research  Federation  and  the 
National  Society  of  Appointment  Sec- 
retaries. Miss  Barnes  has  been  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  latter  society 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Professor  Kirk  Ridge,  assisted  by 
the  Conservatory  orchestra,  gave  a 
recital  in  Warner  Hall  February  1/. 

Professor  E.  A.  Miller  attended  the 
Ohio  College  Association  meeting  at 
Columbus  February  12.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  association’s  commission  on 
legislation  which  is  trying  to  secure 
a modification  of  the  state’s  require- 
ments for  a teacher’s  certificate  as 
effected  by  supervised  teaching  ex- 
perience. 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  Profes- 
sor Azariah  Root’s  becoming  college 
librarian  and  the  sixtieth  anniversaiy 
of  his  birth  was  recognized  by  the  li- 
brary staff  with  a dinner  in  his  honor 
February  2. 

C.  W.  Savage  will  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Football  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  be  held  in  Hotel  Roosevelt. 
New  York  City,  March  4th  and  5th. 
He  will  represent  the  college  at  a 
conference  of  the  heads  of  Normal 
schools  and  colleges  offering  teacher 
training  courses  in  physical  education 
called  by  John  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  Washing- 
ton, Wednesday,  March  30th.  While 
in  Washington  Director  Savage  will 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  East- 
ern Section  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association  held  March  31st 
and  April  1st  and  2nd. 
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Referendum  Bnllot 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  alumni  of 
Oberlin  responded  to  the  referendum 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  special 
alumni  committee  on  “ How  May  the 
College  Test  Its  Product?  ” The  ref- 
erendum ballot  was  sent  out  in  Octo- 
ber, 1926,  to  all  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  The  compil- 
ation of  replies  was  made  at  the  end 
of  four  months  and  reported  at  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council  held  February  22. 

The  majority  replying  agreed  with 
the  recommendations,  usually  more 
than  ten  to  one.  Many  more  people 
preferred  to  express  no  opinion  than 
vote  no.  All  told  465  ballots  were 
received. 

The  response  was  quite  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  sexes — 230  men  and 
232  women.  Every  class  from  1866  to 
1926  was  represented  except  '71.  ’72, 
'74.  The  greater  number  of  ballots 
rather  naturally  came  from  the  more 
recent  classes — 1923  sending  in  24, 
1925  and  1926  each  with  26. 

The  week-end  commencement  was 
clearly  the  favorite  of  these  voters, 
there  being  222  ballots  for  it  and  only 
81  for  a return  to  the  mid-week  ar- 
rangement. 

The  recommendations,  together 
with  the  votes  in  each  case,  follow: 
TRUSTEES 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  College  adopt  the  policy  of  in- 
viting both  the  Faculty  and  the 
Alumni  Council  to  appoint  each  a 
committee  to  advise  with  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Trustees  on  the  selection  of 
a President  whenever  this  office  is  to 
be  filled.  (This  action  was  taken  at 
the  Trustee  meeting,  June,  1926.) 

Yes,  407;  no,  8;  no  opinion,  28. 

2.  That  the  policy  be  adopted  of 
selecting  a few  members  who  have 
direct  contact  with  educational  prob- 
lems of  present-day  society. 

Yes,  387;  no,  24;  no  opinion,  32. 

3.  That  the  circular  sent  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  College  inviting 
nominations  for  Alumni  Trustee  give 
after  the  names  of  present  members 
the  year  of  graduation  and  profession 
or  business  as  well  as  civic  and  public 
connections  of  each. 

Yes,  435;  no,  3;  no  opinion,  19. 

4.  That  just  before  balloting  for 
the  election  of  Trustees  pertinent  in- 
formation concerning  the  nominees 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Editor  and 
published  in  the  Alumni  Magazine ; 
further,  that  the  names  of  the  leading 


supporters  of  the  several  nominees, 
not  to  exceed  ten,  may  be  included  in 
this  statement. 

Yes,  390;  no,  21;  no  opinion,  28. 

FACULTY 

5.  That,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
number  of  new  appointments  and  the 
importance  of  the  quality  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  faculty  for  the  success 
of  the  College,  definite  provision  be 
made  in  the  schedule  of  the  Dean  or 
some  qualified  officer  for  investigat- 
ing and  assisting  the  administration 
and  faculty  in  the  selection  of  new 
members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

Yes,  411;  no,  7;  no  opinion,  30. 

6.  That  a similar  investigation 
should  be  carried  on  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  temporary  appointees  to 
permanent  positions. 

Yes,  370;  no,  16;  no  opinion,  52. 

7.  That  the  work  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  be  so  organized  that  he 
may  devote  his  time  increasingly  to 
the  large  matters  of  educational  pol- 
icy and  leadership  affecting  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  life  of  the  college. 

Yes,  383;  no,  3;  no  opinion,  44. 

8.  That  the  Dean  of  Men  be  re- 
lieved of  other  duties  so  that  he  can 
devote  practically  his  whole  time  to 
that  office. 

Yes,  361;  no,  26;  no  opinion,  51. 

9.  That  provision  be  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a Dean  of  Freshmen 
Men. 

Yes,  339;  no,  37;  no  opinion,  64. 

10.  That  a body  of  advisers  be  or- 
ganized under  unified  leadership  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  advice  to  stu- 
dents throughout  the  course,  both 
along  personal,  educational  and  voca- 
tional lines;  and  that  the  time  neces- 
sary for  satisfactorily  handling  this 
task  be  set  aside  as  a part  of  the  reg- 
ular schedule  of  faculty  members  and 
other  officers  concerned. 

Yes,  407;  no,  10;  no  opinion,  27. 

PURPOSE  OF  OBERLIN 

11.  That  in  order  to  avoid  any  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
college  the  Faculty  formulate  a state- 
ment of  purpose,  as  well  as  the  ways 
and  means  for  achieving  it;  that  such 
a statement  should  take  into  account 
whatever  pre-vocational  and  voca- 
tional work  is  offered  at  Oberlin; 
preferably  on  a departmental  basis; 
that  all  freshmen  and  prospective  stu- 
dents should  have  ample  opportunity 
to  consider  and  understand  the  state- 
ment. 

Yes,  387;  no,  12;  no  opinion,  39. 

The  referendum  ballot  contained 
this  paragraph: 


In  view  of  the  wide  interest  in  and 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  desir- 
able program  for  the  Liberal  Arts 
College,  it  is  believed  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Alumni  would  be  of  sug- 
gestive value  to  the  Faculty,  in  case 
the  Faculty  should  act  on  Recommen- 
dation No.  11  and  prepare  the  pro- 
posed statement  concerning  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  Please  check  the  statement 
which  most  closely  reflects  your  opin- 
ion. The  statements  and  preferences 
are  as  follows: 

a.  Adoption  of  policy  looking 
toward  gradual  elimination  of  voca- 
tional courses — 19. 

b.  Continuation  of  present  policy, 
with  its  chief  emphasis  on  liberal 
arts  training  and  limited  emphasis 
on  vocational  and  semi-vocational 
work— 257. 

c.  Introduction  of  more  vocational 
courses,  as,  for  instance,  in  business 
administration,  domestic  arts  and 
sciences,  engineering,  nursing,  pre- 
law, pre-medicine  and  the  like — 112. 

d.  Development  of  a university 
with  both  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate professional  courses — 13. 

e.  Gradual  shifting  of  program  so 
that  only  Freshmen  and  Sophomore 
work  of  broad  cultural  character 
would  be  offered  (Junior  college) — 3. 

Also  two  favored  a and  b combined, 
one  a,  b,  and  c,  ten  b and  c,  seven  b 
and  d,  two  b and  e,  one  b,  c and  d, 
one  b,  d and  e,  nine  c and  d,  three  c 
and  e,  five  c,  d and  e,  one  d and  e. 

CURRICULUM 

12.  That  all  courses  be  given  more 
and  more  with  reference  to  present 
day  actualities. 

Yes,  360;  no,  19;  no  opinion,  63. 

13.  That  consideration  he  given 
to  the  introduction  of  "orientation 
courses”  both  of  a general  character 
with  particular  reference  to  the  fresh- 
men and  in  the  several  departments 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  major  in 
the  given  subject. 

Yes,  323;  no,  26;  no  opinion,  85. 

14.  That  increasing  emphasis  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  an  in- 
ternational consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  students  by  means  of  a larger 
number  of  courses  dealing  with  inter- 
national affairs,  exchange  professors, 
special  lectures,  student  forums  and 
clubs. 

Yes,  392;  no,  13;  no  opinion,  41. 

15.  That  such  methods  as  the  fol- 
lowing for  “individualizing”  the  stu- 
dents be  adopted  and  developed  as 
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rapidly  as  circumstances  justify  and 

permit. 

Yes,  380;  no,  10;  no  opinion,  56. 
RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 

16.  That  the  chapel  service  be 
maintained  with  emphasis  on  worship 
as  well  as  serving  as  the  unifying 
agent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tra- 
ditional Oberlin  attitudes  on  relig- 
ious and  social  questions. 

Yes,  400;  no,  14;  no  opinion,  27. 

17.  That,  while  believing  in  the 
policy  which  seeks  to  maintain  the 
church  life  of  the  college  through  the 
medium  of  normal  town  churches 
steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  more 
frequent  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  come  into  contact  with  outstanding 
and  stimulating  preachers. 

Yes,  377;  no,  11;  no  opinion,  48. 

18.  That  the  Christian  Associations 
be  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
voluntary  religious  life  of  the  college, 
with  definite  emphasis  on  worship,  on 
the  formulation  of  Christian  ideals, 
on  the  discussion  of  ethical  problems, 
and  stimulation  to  service. 

Yes,  339;  no,  33;  no  opinion,  66. 

19.  That,  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  present  requirements  in 
Freshman  Bible  and  Senior  Religion 
and  the  proportionate  tuition  paid  by 
the  students  for  instruction  in  them, 
provision  be  made  for  each  class  to 
meet  at  least  once  a week  in  small 
sections. 

Yes,  291;  no,  28;  no  opinion,  121. 

20.  That  a closet  articulation  of 
courses  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  and  the  College  be  provided, 
so  that  undergraduates  may  select 
their  work  more  freely  and  that  pre- 
vocational  courses  may  be  developed 
for  the  field  of  religious  leadership, 
with  an  attractive  and  practical  col- 
lege major  in  religious  education. 

Yes,  288;  no,  27;  no  opinion,  119. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

21.  That  an  adequate  housing  sys- 
tem for  men  be  recognized  as  the  first 
building  need  and  that  the  first  avail- 
able funds  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Yes,  331;  no,  24;  no  opinion,  83. 

22.  That,  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate need,  the  college  rent  houses  at 
once,  if  possible,  and  stimulate  the 
formation  of  groups  of  men  to  occupy 
them  by  the  fall  of  1926. 

Yes,  307;  no,  26;  no  opinion,  111. 


Adelbert  College  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  has  abandoned  the 
honor  system  in  examination.  13y 
vote  of  the  faculty  proctors  will  here- 
after be  present  at  all  exams. 


Field  Officer  for  Shansi  Asso- 
ciation 

Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davis,  who  was 
appointed  their  field  representative 
by  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  As- 
sociation some  time  ago,  took  up  her 
new  duties  February  first.  She  is  to 
give  part  of  the  time  to  this  work, 
the  other  part  being  devoted  to  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 


Foreign  Missions,  of  which  organiza- 
tion she  is  an  assistant  secretary  in 
its  home  department. 

Mrs.  Davis  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  work  in  Shansi  as  she  was  for 
many  years  a missionary  in  that  prov- 
ince. The  first  girls’  school  in  the 
province,  now  the  Lydia  Lord  Davis 
School,  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Davis 
in  Fenchow.  She  and  her  husband, 
Francis  W.  Davis,  t.’89,  went  to 
Fenchow  in  1889.  Mr.  Davis  was 
killed  in  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900. 
Shortly  afterward  Mrs.  Davis  and  her 
three  boys  moved  to  Oberlin.  The 
boys  later  attended  Oberlin  College, 
William  taking  his  degree  in  1915, 
John  in  1918,  and  Lewis,-  of  the  class 
of  1920,  finishing  in  an  eastern  col- 
lege. 

From  1919  to  1926  Mrs.  Davis  was 
Thank-offering  and  Promotional  Sec- 
retary with  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Interior.  She  was  in 
charge  of  the  campaign  that  recently 
raised,  among  the  women,  $150,000 
for  buildings  for  Kobe  College,  Japan. 
She  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Association. 


A Light  Team  Loses  Con- 
sistently 

By  Myrddyn  Evans,  ’27 

The  one  big  athletic  cry  about 
Oberlin  has  come  to  be,  "What  is  the 
matter  with  the  basketball  team?-’ 
The  question  may  well  be  asked  for 
Oberlin  has  now  worked  through  nine 
cage  games,  but  with  only  one  vic- 
tory, and  that  over  Hiram. 

The  schedule  has  not  been  especial- 
ly difficult.  All  of  the  material  ex- 
pected has  been  on  hand.  The  coach 
knows  the  game,  and  knows  how  to 
coach  it.  Oberlin  has  lost  no  “hard 
luck”  games.  The  squad  has  been 
practicing  faithfully  and  regularly. 
The  spirit  of  the  Oberlin  sport  fol- 
lowers has  held  up  remarkably  well. 
Upon  none  of  these  things  can  the 
blame  be  laid  for  the  unsuccessful 
schedule. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Oberlin 
team  is  too  light.  Almost  any  of  the 
men,  Captain  Ballard,  Fleming,  Leahy, 
or  Tessenvitz  would  work  in  fine 
style  with  another  combination,  a 
combination  which  could  boast  of 
heavier  men.  But  when  put  together 
to  face  heavier  men,  who  are  never- 
theless just  as  speedy  on  the  hard- 
wood, Oberlin  falls  down.  None  of 
the  men  are  exceptional  players,  but 
they  are  all  pluggers  and  work  till 
the  final  whistle.  But  the  greater 
part  of  their  work  is  necessarily 
guarding,  where  heavier  men  are 
needed  the  most,  and  when  Oberlin 
does  get  the  ball  and  has  it  worked 
down  under  the  basket,  the  lack  of 
efficient  offense  shows  the  most,  for 
they  cannot  shoot. 

The  Yeomen  dropped  two  games 
during  the  examination  period,  the 
first  to  Western  Reserve,  and  the  sec- 
ond to  Rochester.  Both  games  re- 
venged football  defeats. 

The  Reserve  game  was  played  at 
Oberlin  on  January  29  and  the  score 
by  which  the  Pioneers  went  home 
victorious  was  29  22.  Little  Mr.  Most 
that  giant  athlete  of  the  Cleveland 
school  led  the  attack  against  the  Sav- 
ages. Oberlin  started  out  in  fine  style 
and  for  a time  had  the  best  of  the 
opposition.  But  the  lead  switched  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  half  and  from 
the  time  Reserve  snatched  it  to  the 
end  there  was  little  hope  for  Oberlin 
to  recover  it.  Three  times  in  the  sec- 
ond period  the  Yeomen,  led  by  Flem- 
ing and  Leahy,  crawled  to  within  two 
points  of  the  leaders,  but  straightway 
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Reserve  would  pull  ahead  six  points 
again.  It  looked  almost  as  thoug> 
they  were  toying  with,  and  teasing 
Oberlin,  The  ending  of  the  game  was 
anything  but  a thrilling  finale.  Ober- 
lin had  two  regulars  left  on  the  floor, 
the  others  having  been  sent  to  the 
showers  via  the  personal  foul  rout- 
ing. The  substitutes  were  never 
meant  for  inter-collegiate  basketball 
and  would  have  looked  much  better 
playing  with  their  class  teams. 

The  squad  opened  the  Februar, 
schedule  by  meeting  a team  which 
came  out  from  the  east  and  went 
down  to  a 31-21  defeat  at  the  ham>-< 
of  that  visiting  quintet,  Rochester. 
Once  again  the  Yeomen  jumped  to  the 
lead  at  the  start.  Once  again  t-e 
Yeomen  lost  that  lead  too  soon. 
Oberlin  did  not  play  a poor  brand  ->f 
basketball  that  Saturday  evening.  Tne 
loss  came  because  they  could  not  play 
well  enough  for  a flashy  Empire  stave 
five  to  worry  about.  The  score  of  the 
game  at  half  time  was  18-10  with 
Rochester  in  the  lead.  The  eastern- 
ers had  a brand  of  basketball  which 
was  their  own,  or  at  least  a brand 
which  was  obviously  from  the  east 
and  not  the  middlewest.  Their 
tricks  were  eastern  tricks  and  their 
eastern  tricks  were  too  much  for  the 
westerners. 

Baldwin-Wallace  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  second  victory  of  the 
season  for  Oberlin.  That  was  before 
the  game.  Oberlin  returned  from  that 
Berea  encounter,  for  the  game  was 
played  on  the  Berean  floor,  with  the 
score  47-35  against  them.  In  that  game 
Oberlin  ran  up  against  a team  which 
piled  up  an  early  lead  and  clung  to  it 
so  that  another  grid  defeat  was 
avenged.  Coach  MacEachron’s  toss- 
ers  tallied  12  goals,  the  greatest  num- 
ber they  had  accumulated  in  any 
one  game  during  the  season.  But  the 
B.  -W.  Worley  - Schill  duet  scored  19, 
and  that  was  too  many  for  Oberlin’s 
good  health. 

Two  games  in  one  trip  brought  the 
Oberlin  quintet  home  again  with  the 
realization  that  two  more  tilts  had 
been  turned  in  as  defeats.  The  first 
of  these  games  was  with  Miami,  and 
from  that  game  Miami  emerged  the 
victor,  53-27.  Using  second  string 
men  almost  entirely,  the  victors 
started  on  a scoring  rampage  with  the 
opening  gun  and  never  once  let  up 
their  vicious  attack  although  in  the 
second  period  Oberlin  tried  des- 
perately to  stage  a comeback.  By 
superior  floor  work  the  downstaters 
were  enabled  to  romp  through  the 


entire  game  with  two-pointers  falling 
through  the  hoop  in  rapid  succession. 

Following  that  Miami  loss  the  Yeo- 
men braced  somewhi-  and  came 
-hrough  the  next  of  tne  out-of-town 
encounters  in  slightly  better  fashion, 
/his  second  game  resulted  in  a 40-30 
,-/in  for  DePauw,  yet  that  loss  was 
much  easier  to  accept  than  many  of 
^he  others  had  been.  The  Green- 
iiastle  team  had  held  both  Purdue  and 
Wisconsin  to  fairly  close  scores  and 
was  greatly  touted  as  one  of  the 
strongest  teams  in  the  state  of  In- 
diana. Oberlin  pulled  through  as  they 
did  largely  because  of  the  unexpected 
work  done  by  the  forwards.  Monte 
and  Leahy  put  up  a scrappy  fight  and 
Oberlin  might  have  come  out  even 
better  had  not  the  guards  been  worked 
so  hard  in  the  game  against  Miami. 


Ministers  Coached  to  Con- 
verse with  Undergraduate 
Parishioners 

Sixty  or  seventy  Ohio  men  have  a 
pretty  well  fixed  habit  of  descending 
annually  upon  Oberlin  for  the  Congre- 
gational Ministers’  Institute,  return- 
ing home  afterwards  exceeding  wise 
in  their  own  eyes  and  full  of  pity  for 
their  fellow  pastors  who  could  not 
attend. 

The  institute  was  “motivated”  by 
divers  and  sundry  considerations,  one 
of  which  was  the  desire  to  be  coached 
and  crammed  by  the  Oberlin  faculty 
to  such  a degree  that  the  men  would 
be  able  to  converse  intelligently  with 
undergraduate  parishioners  when 
home  on  vacation.  It  is  not  a school 
of  methods  on  the  one  hand  or  a re- 
treat on  the  other,  but  an  earnest  and 
reasonably  successful  effort  to  absorb 
some  of  the  newest  and  most  signifi- 
cant subject  matter  of  present  day 
research. 

Year  by  year  this  ideal  has  been 
more  nearly  attained.  This  year  the 
program  committee,  consisting  of 
Philip  King  and  O.  C.  Weist  of  Colum- 
bus, and  Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
assembled  the  most  satisfying  ration 
yet  offered.  Meeting  for  three  days 
beginning  February  7,  we  had  three 
delightful  lectures  on  Cardinal  New- 
man by  Dr.  Wager ; two  dinner  con- 
ferences, one  on  stimulating  books, 
one  a memorable  and  inspiring  hour 
of  communion  with  Dean  Bosworth; 
three  uplifting  devotional  services 


conducted  by  Dean  Graham,  in  one  of 
which  he  gave  his  dramatic  mono- 
logue, "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  St.  Paul”; 
a searching  treatment  of  the  theme 
“Spiritualizing  the  Community”  by 
Dr.  Youtz;  an  inimitable  discussion 
by  Dr.  Fullerton,  showing  "The  con- 
nection between  Wall  Street  and  the 
Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  Election”;  a 
suggestive  and  entertaining  evening 
with  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory; a lively  session  with  Dr. 
Stetson  when  he  attempted  to  convert 
the  crowd  to  the  behavioristic  "Psy- 
chologicalist’s  view  of  that  which  the 
Theologian  calls  the  Spiritual”;  and 
a wonderful  hour  with  Dr.  Horton  as 
he  described  “The  Approach  to  God.” 
Opportunity  for  discussion  after  each 
lecture  was  utilized  to  the  utmost. 

From  its  earliest  days  Oberlin  has 
so  honestly  affirmed  its  faith  in  the 
unity  of  all  truth  that  it  has  encour- 
aged the  starkest  courage  in  thinking 
and  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion. 
These  were  never  more  in  evidence 
than  in  this  year’s  institute.  We  went 
home  mentally  and  morally  invigor- 
ated and  full  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude for  the  courageous  humility  of 
the  faculty  in  allowing  themselves  to 
be  so  mercilessly,  and  sometimes  awk- 
wardly, grilled  by  us  uninitiate. 

R.  E.  B. 


President  King  Day 

An  added  day  to  the  commencement 
festivities  in  June,  for  the  purpose  of 
honoring  President  King,  has  just 
been  announced  by  the  college  fac- 
ulty. Arrangements  for  the  day  are 
in  charge  of  a special  committee  with 
Secretary  George  M.  Jones  as  chair- 
man. The  day  set  aside  is  Monday, 
June  20,  and  commencement  day  has 
been  moved  forward  to  Tuesday,  the 
21st. 

President  King  will  have  concluded 
this  summer  fifty  years  of  connection 
with  Oberlin  as  student  and  teacher, 
the  last  half  of  this  period  as  presi- 
dent. 

It  is  expected  that  outside  guests 
representing  educational  institutions 
and  associations,  church  bodies,  and 
alumni  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition  the  faculty,  com- 
munity and  civic  organizations  will 
contribute  to  the  program.  A public 
service,  dinner,  and  formal  reception 
will  probably  be  held.  Fuller  details 
will  be  announced  later. 
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Illumination  Night,  A Trib- 
ute to  President  King 

One  of  the  features  of  Oberlin’s 
ninety-fourth  commencement  next 
June  will  he  the  Illumination  Night 
program  which  will  center  around 
President  King.  The  committee  in 
charge  has  voted  unanimously  to  ask 
returning  alumni  to  make  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  evening  a tribute  to 
the  President  by  featuring  in  the  par- 
ade events  in  the  life  of  Oberlin  from 
the  earliest  days  of  President  King’s 
connection  with  community  and  col- 
lege down  to  the  present  moment. 

It  is  desired  to  have  represented  in 
the  parade  all  classes  which  have 
known  President  King  since  his  own 
undergraduate  days.  This  includes 
not  only  classes  holding  special  re- 
unions but  all  others  as  well  who  are 
asked  to  be  represented  in  the  line 
although  in  less  elaborate  fashion 
than  the  reunion  groups.  So  far  over 
forty  classes  have  enthusiastically  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  being  in 
the  line  of  march  with  banners  and 
signs  appropriately  inscribed  to  the 
President.  The  exercises  on  the 
chapel  terrace  will  all  center  around 
the  outstanding  idea  of  the  evening 
and  many  unique  features  have  al- 
ready been  planned. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  parade  ban- 
ner and  the  reunion  cup,  there  will  be 
a special  prize  offered  for  this  year 
only  by  a friend  of  the  College,  to  be 
awarded  to  that  class  which  gives  dur- 
ing the  evening,  either  in  the  parade 
or  on  the  chapel  terrace,  the  most  im- 
pressive demonstration  of  alumni  loy- 
alty. Class  reunion  officers  and  others 
who  have  not  already  done  so  are 
asked  to  get  into  communication  at 
once  with  Professor  Philip  D.  Sher- 
man, 129  West  College  Street,  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


Glee  Club  Annual 

The  Oberlin  College  Glee  Club  gave 
its  annual  home  concert  on  Saturday, 
February  12,  in  Finney  Chapel.  The 
club  this  year  is  not  as  musically 
blest  as  it  is  some  seasons,  but  it  ren- 
dered a program  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  the  audience. 

The  arrangement  of  Tschaikovsky’s 
Pilgrim  song  for  male  voices,  as  made 
by  J.  Stuart  Constantine,  '25,  with  Mr. 
Constantine  accompanying,  was  well 
rendered.  Oberliana  (revised),  in 
which  eight  Oberlin  songs  were  acted 
as  well  as  sung,  found  a responsive 
audience.  The  Japanese  singing  girls 


was  another  stunt  that  pleased. 

Hope  is  held  out  for  a much 
stronger  club  next  year  as  the  Fresh- 
man Glee  Club  has  a number  of 
voices  of  promise.  Paul  E.  Berger, 
'27,  is  acting  as  director  of  the  Fresh- 
man club,  under  the  supervision  of 
John  E.  Wirkler,  ’03. 


Launch  Summer  Camp 

The  department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion of  the  college  is  inaugurating  a 
summer  camp  for  children  in  1927. 
The  month  of  August,  at  Hanna  Cot- 
tage, Oberlin-on-the-Lake,  has  been 
selected  for  this  purpose.  There  is 
to  be  swimming,  hiking,  out-of-door 
cooking,  and  canoeing.  The  cost  for 
each  child  for  the  month  is  to  be  one 
hundred  dollars. 

The  cottage,  in  June,  is  to  be  open 
to  alumnae  for  house  parties.  In  July 
it  will  be  rented  for  the  sake  of  added 
revenue.  Any  girls  interested  in 
securing  its  use  or  learning  more 
details  as  to  the  children’s  camp 
are  requested  to  write  Dr.  Gertrude 
E.  Moulton,  Women’s  Gymnasium, 
Oberlin. 


Opportunities  in  New  York 

The  Committee  on  Vocational  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
of  New  York  will  be  glad  to  give  in- 
formation and  assistance,  wherever 
possible,  to  alumnae  of  the  college 
who  are  looking  toward  New  York. 
Miss  Beatrice  Doerschuck,  ’06,  of  151 
Fifth  Avenue,  is  adviser  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  which  are: 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Nichols,  ’85,  386  Stuyvesant 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Mabel 
Thompson,  ’12,  Union  Dime  Savings 
Bank,  6th  Avenue  at  40th  Street,  New 
York  City;  Miss  Clare  M.  Tousley,  ’ll, 
224  E.  39th  Street,  New  York  City; 
Miss  Margaret  Warden,  ’17,  120  W. 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City;  Miss 
Esther  Andrews,  ’12,  606  W.  116th 
Street,  New  York  City,  chairman. 


Miss  Fitch  Has  Unusual  Ex- 
periences 

Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch’s  experiences 
in  the  American  School  of  Oriental 
Research,  Jerusalem,  continue  of  the 
deepest  interest.  She  writes  that  “ it 
is  interesting  to  see  how  what  one 
learns  from  topography,  from  the 
Bible  and  from  excavations,  builds 
up  a consistent  whole.” 


Christmas  eve  and  night  she,  with 
a party  of  friends,  was  in  Bethlehem, 
guests  at  the  Casa  Nova  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. They  were  present  at  the 
services  in  the  Church  of  Nativity, 
which  continued,  with  intervals  be- 
tween, from  the  entrance  of  the  Pa- 
triarch from  Jerusalem  early  in  the 
afternoon  until  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

She  wrote:  “ I had  made  up  my 

mind  to  be  disappointed  in  everything 
and  yet  to  be  glad  to  be  in  Bethlehem; 
and  so  well  prepared  was  I that  I 
was  disappointed  in  nothing.  It  is 
another  perfect  experience.” 

Miss  Fitch  was  hostess  at  a recep- 
tion given  by  the  school  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Garstang,  retiring  director  of  the 
Department  of  Antiquities  for  Pales- 
tine. Lord  and  Lady  Plumer,  British 
High  Commissioner,  and  his  wife 
were  among  the  guests. 

She  was  invited  to  the  farewell  to 
Dr.  Garstang,  given  next  day  at  Gov- 
ernment House. 

Immediately  after  Christmas  a trip 
into  Egypt  was  begun.  Miss  Fitch 
carried  with  her  the  diary  her  father 
kept  when  he  went  with  Professor 
Swing  on  a similar  trip  thirty-five 
years  ago. 

The  remainder  of  the  school  year 
will  be  spent  in  Jerusalem. 


Women  Gain  Increased 
Privileges 

Recent  changes  in  women’s  rules 
as  approved  by  the  Women’s  League 
and  the  faculty  went  into  effect  Feb- 
ruary 15th.  In  the  second  semester 
of  their  senior  year  women  of  the 
class  have  their  closing  hour  set  for 
11  p.  m.  Freshman  women  may,  not 
to  exceed  once  a week,  remain  through 
the  early  movie  show,  but  not  later 
than  8:30.  Out-of-town  theatre  parties 
and  dinners  need  not  be  chaperoned 
unless  they  carry  over  after  the  reg- 
ular in-dormitory  hour,  i.  e.,  for  fresh- 
men 8 p.  m.,  sophomores  8:30  p.  m., 
juniors  and  seniors  9:40  p.  m. 


Speakers  in  Oberlin 

Among  chapel  speakers  the  past 
month  were  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  author  and  lecturer,  and  Os- 
wald G.  Villard,  editor  of  the  Nation. 
Other  speakers  in  Oberlin  recently 
have  been  Professor  Harry  F.  Ward 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Dr. 
A.  J.  Fisher  of  Canton,  China,  both  of 
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whom  discussed  the  Chinese  situation, 
and  J.  F.  Burke,  editor  of  the  Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram,  who  told  of  the 
Mexican  situation  as  observed  from 
a recent  visit  there. 


Books  for  Library 

Approximately  1.000  volumes,  com- 
posing the  library  of  Professor  Har- 
old Lee  King,  ’05,  who  died  last  Oc- 
tober, have  been  purchased  for  the 
college  library. 

Joseph  E.  Hitchcock,  ’55-'62,  recent- 
ly gave  the  college  his  library  of  500 
books,  many  dealing  with  sociology, 
and  thousands  of  newspapers  that  he 
had  gathered  as  the  source  of  data 
for  a volume  on  sociology. 

Dr.  William  G.  Ballantine,  former 
president  of  Oberlin  College,  has 
presented  to  the  college  library  a 
copy  of  his  latest  book,  “ Discovering 
Jesus,”  published  this  year.  It  is  a 
small  book  of  90  pages.  Dr.  Ballan- 
tine is  professor  emeritus  of  Spring- 
field  College. 


Fewer  Men  and  More  Red 
Hot  Ideas 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  January  issue  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  you  ask  whether 
or  not  to  omit  the  editorials.  You 
wonder  if  we  read  them.  I do.  I find 
them  usually  interesting  and  in- 
structive. We  alumni  want  to  hear 
about  Oberlin  as  she  is  today.  The 
Alumni  Magazine  is  the  only  means 
many  of  us  have  of  keeping  informed 
about  her  changing  ideas  and  ideals, 
traditions  and  needs.  No,  don’t  abol- 
ish the  editorials.  You  are  there 
where  you  can  see  and  understand. 
We  who  are  not  there  want  to  know. 

I spent  last  summer  in  Oberlin  and 
learned  a number  of  disturbing  things 
from  observation  and  conversations 
with  undergraduates  and  faculty 
members.  Yes,  Oberlin  has  changed, 
even  in  the  short  period  since  my 
graduation,  and  I don’t  like  the 
change.  But  I still  have  love  and 
gratitude  enough  to  want  tremen- 
dously to  do  something  about  it.  I 
don’t  want  Oberlin  to  become  just 
one  more  college.  I want  her  to  be, 
as  she  was  meant  to  be,  an  institution 
unique  in  the  pursuit  by  her  students 
of  true  wisdom,  a college  where 
service  and  right  living  are  first. 
Perhaps  we  were  too  proud.  At  any 
rate  it  hurts  some  of  us  deeply,  when 
we  hear  of  students  drinking,  swear- 
ing, even  cursing  professors.  The  re- 
cent expulsion  I consider  a step  in 


the  right  direction.  It  told  me  that 
Oberlin  still  has  courage  to  oppose 
wrong. 

If  I may  be  critical,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a mistake  was  made  when  Ober- 
lin began  advertising  so  assiduously 
tor  more  men.  That  has  brought  the 
undesirable  crowd  who  have  money 
rather  than  brains  to  spend.  Right 
now  Oberlin  is  not  apt  to  appeal  to 
the  finest  sort  of  boy,  even  though  her 
men  do  nearly  equal  her  women  in 
number,  for  those  men  have  not  all 
been  of  the  old  Oberlin  type  and  have 
put  her  in  unpleasant  newspaper  head- 
lines. Moreover,  no  real  man  wants 
to  be  wooed  by  a college  any  more 
than  by  a girl.  He  wants  to  do  the 
asking  because  he  is  attracted.  It  is 
the  stern  limitation  which  brings 
Oberlin  her  finest  girls.  The  element 
of  suspense  and  competition  is  good 
for  the  prospective  student.  Oberlin 
men  know  nothing  of  these.  Let’s 
have  fewer  men,  if  need  be;  let’s  have 
the  old  type  who  want  an  education 
more  than  a good  time. 

I believe  the  Alumni  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  situation 
and  the  future.  It  is  they  who  can 
guide  to  Oberlin  the  finer  type  of  stu- 
dents, who  can  preserve  the  old  Ober- 
lin of  high  idealism.  For  this  rea- 
son I liked  the  suggestion  of  an 
Alumni  Forum.  Let  it  be  a place 
where  red  hot  ideas  about  Oberlin 
may  clash  and  the  best  be  chosen 
and  applied.  Surely  enough  of  the 
Alumni  want  Oberlin  to  retain  her 
strong  individuality  and  integrity 
badly  enough  to  give  their  thought  to 
her  needs. 

Sincerely  and  earnestly, 
Josephine  E.  Roberts,  ’21. 


A Prophetic  and  Fearless 
Leader  needed  for  Oberlin’s 
New  Day 

Dear  Sir:- — I observe  your  calls  for 
expressions  of  opinion  from  alumni 
on  the  selection  of  the  next  president. 
1 feel  myself  compelled  to  take  a 
point  of  view  quite  opposite  to  the 
only  one  you  have  printed  so  far,  that 
of  Mr.  D.  Clifford  Jones,  '05,  in  the 
January  magazine.  This  letter  may 
turn  out  to  be  too  long  for  publication, 
but  at  any  rate  another  opinion  will 
have  been  brought  to  light. 

The  great  discovery  of  co-education 
which  Oberlin  made  nearly  a century 
ago  has  been  joyfully  accepted  and  de- 
veloped to  the  limit  in  the  enormous 
state  universities.  It  has  created  a 
new  life  of  youth— a life  which,  for 


better  or  for  worse,  bids  fair  to  dom- 
inate the  world.  It  is  an  inevitable 
step  in  national  evolution  and  there 
is  no  use  being  alarmed  at  it.  Ober- 
lin started  it. 

With  co-education  the  universities 
have  taken  up  its  natural  corollary, 
the  fine  arts.  Oberlin  discovered 
Lhat,  too.  Religious  observance  and 
discipline,  rigidly  enforced,  was  part 
of  the  co-educational  plan.  Now  the 
universities  have  schools  of  religion, 
and  university  preachers,  while  the 
colleges  almost  everywhere,  except  at 
Oberlin,  no  longer  enforce  religious 
observance  on  their  students. 

Oberlin  is  the  spiritual  parent  of  the 
state  universities.  They  learned  how 
to  do  it  from  Oberlin  and  from  the  col- 
leges which  Oberlin  engendered.  They 
have  taken  in  women,  not  as  hand- 
maidens, but  as  partners  with  men 
all  the  way  from  the  presidency  of 
the  freshman  class  up  to  membership 
on  the  board  of  regents.  With  tre- 
mendous incomes,  which  even  the 
munificent  Hall  bequest  cannot  ap- 
proach, the  state  universities  have  es- 
tablished music,  drama,  architecture, 
and  literature  on  a cultural  as  well  as 
a professional  basis,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  inevitable  and  distinguished 
success. 

What  excuse  is  there  for  further 
development  of  independent  colleges? 
What  can  they  do  better  than  is  done 
by  the  universities?  The  denomina- 
tional significance  of  independent  col- 
leges has  disappeared,  outside  of  the 
hardshell  belt.  Their  opportunities 
for  women  are  no  longer  unique.  The 
cultural  atmosphere  which  has  the 
prerogative  of  the  independent  col- 
lege is  becoming  established  in  the 
universities,  and  in  some  instances 
on  a magnificent  scale.  And  with 
few  exceptions  the  universities  have 
squeezed  the  colleges  out  of  their  ath- 
letic conferences. 

Whether  one  is  convinced  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  west  or  not  the  “megalo- 
politan  trend”  is  perhaps  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  swarming 
of  boys  and  girls  to  the  universities, 
and  the  resultant  imposing  character 
of  the  libraries,  laboratories,  stadiums, 
auditoriums,  cafeterias,  frat.  houses, 
boat  clubs,  country  clubs,  and  all  the 
splendid  features  which  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  an  irresistible  appeal 
on  youth. 

Independent  colleges  will  soon  have 
to  decide  what  they  are  in  order  to  con- 
tinue as  genuinely  co-educational  insti- 
tutions, and  how;  or  if  they  are  to 
become  “ women’s  colleges  for  both 
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sexes,” — colleges  where  women  pre- 
dominate in  numbers  but  where  a 
minority  of  men,  of  the  type  which 
avoids  the  more  vigorous  avenues  of 
intellectual  and  vocational  activity, 
hangs  round  the  edges. 

The  independent  college,  of  which 
Oberlin  is  so  preeminent  an  example, 
is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  it  seems 
to  many  of  us.  It  may  become  a jun- 
ior college — a feeder  for  the  universi- 
ties. It  may  become  a retreat  from 
the  world,  a sort  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury monastery.  It  may  become  a 
pale  imitation  of  the  university,  but 
on  a diminished  and  ineffective  scale. 

We  don’t  want  it  to  be  any  of  those 
things.  We  don’t  want  it  to  vanish. 
We  are  convinced  that  there  is  a field 
which  Oberlin  and  Knox  and  Pomona 
and  Carleton  and  Grinnell  must  oc- 
cupy, and  we  are  all  concerned  in 
seeking  that  field. 

As  one  observes  Oberlin  from  the 
outside  the  feeling  is  manifest  that 
under  President  King  the  college  has 
stored  up  energy  for  a great  forward 
movement.  Had  it  not  been  blocked 
by  the  war  that  forward  movement 
would  already  have  taken  place. 
Prophets  are  not  plentiful,  but  one 
must  he  raised  up  to  lead  independent 
colleges  into  a new  field.  Whether  he 
is  raised  up  from  among  the  scient- 
ists, or  the  men  of  public  affairs,  or 
the  editors,  or  the  ministry,  or  from 
the  groves  of  Academe,  is  immaterial. 
Sympathy  with  Oberlin’s  history  is 
desirable,  but  unless  it  is  dominated 
by  a passionate  sympathy  for  the  men 
and  wonjen  of  tomorrow  and  an  in- 
spired comprehension  of  their  prob- 
lems it  will  lead  up  a blind  alley. 
The  new  president  must  be  a man 
who  sees  what  is  coming  rather  than 
what  has  passed  into  history;  he  must 
be  a man  whose  vigor  and  breadth 
will  be  equal  to  synthesizing  the  ter- 
rific conglomeration  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

At  its  hundredth  anniversary,  six 
years  from  now,  if  Oberlin  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a continuation  of  the 
old  Oberlin  it  will  be  headed  toward 
oblivion.  We  want  to  see  it  be- 
come as  fearlessly  pioneer  in  edu- 
cation in  the  twentieth  century  as 
it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth, and  we  want  to  see  nothing 
spared  which  will  bring  it  leadership 
equal  to  the  task  of  establishing  a 
new  day  for  the  independent  co- 
educational college. 

H.  W.  Matlack,  ’97. 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 


Return  for  Homecoming 

Some  came  in  for  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, some  came  for  the  basketball 
game  Monday  -light,  some  came  for 
the  lecture  ami  council  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  and  a.  few  were  back  for  all 
the  events  of  Home-coming. 

A large  audmnce  greeted  the  alumni 
who  appeared  -m  the  basketball  floor 
and  cheered  one  team  on  to  victory 
and  the  other  -earn  to  near  victory. 

The  Woman  s League  gave  a de- 
lightful tea  Monday  afternoon  at  the 
Women’s  Building,  the  girls  from  Das- 
comb  being  in  charge.  Both  men  and 
women  visitorn  were  invited  to  this. 

Dr.  Jaszi,  of  the  department  of  Po- 
litical Science,  just  returned  from 
eight  months’  abroad  where  he  had 
been  studying  post-war  political  con- 
ditions, gave  a masterful  address 
Tuesday  morning.  His  theme  was  a 
comparison  of  autocracy,  democracy, 
bolshevism,  and  facism. 

At  noon  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Alumni  Association  met  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  Council  held  its 
semi-annual  meeting. 

The  Washington  Birthday  reception 
of  faculty  to  students  and  visitors 
was  held  a*,  the  Art  Building  as  has 
been  customary  the  past  few  years. 
There  was  much  regret  that  Mrs. 
King  was  unable  to  be  present.  Those 
in  the  receiving  line  with  President 
King  were  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Jaszi,  Dean 
and  Mrs.  Cole,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Wirkler. 


Council  Proceedings 

The  Executive  Committee  and 
Council  of  the  Alumni  Association 
held  their  semi-annual  meeting  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

The  Executive  Committee  made 
tentative  arrangements  for  the  asso- 
ciation meeting  in  June.  The  Council 
authorized,  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee to  cooperate  in  any  possible 
way  in  the  plans  of  the  college  for 
the  recognition  of  President  King’s 
fifty  years  of  connection  with  Oberlin. 
The  committee  named  was  Frank  C. 
Van  Cleef  '94,  Heaton  Pennington,  ’10, 
and  M'-s.  Helen  Barber  Morrison,  ’ll. 
Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Siddall,  ’91,  was 
elected  a member  of  the  nominating 
commit*  ee. 

The  Fvecutive  Committee  expressed 
itself  as  favorable  to  the  mid-week 
commencement  and  the  Council  voted 
in  favc  of  the  week-end. 

The  appointment  of  a local  social 


committee  to  serve  at  home-comings 
amt  other  times  when  alumni  return 
to  Oberlin  was  decided  upon.  John 
G.  Olmstead,  ’06,  was  reelected 
Alumni  Secretary.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hun- 
ningxon,  ’76,  reported  progress  for  the 
committee  on  the  revival  of  interest 
in  tne  literary  societies,  debate  and 
pubnc  speaking.  Mr.  C.  R.  Cross,  ’03, 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  has 
been  receiving  alumni  suggestions  for 
president  of  the  college  stated  that 
the  suggestions  submitted  had  been 
pass«d  on  to  the  trustee  committee, 
tha>  the  committee  had  welcomed 
then-  and  given  them  all  careful  con- 
sideiution. 

Mr-.  Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93,  as 
chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Affiliation 
Committee  told  of  the  organization 
durinc  the  past  year  of  an  alumnae 
group  ‘U  Greater  New  York,  now  mak- 
ing se-en  Oberlin  Women’s  clubs. 

Mrs  Vgnes  W.  Mastick,  ’92,  first 
vice-pi^ aident,  presided  at  the  Council 
meeting.  The  meeting  was  followed 
by  tea  served  by  a committee  of  local 
alumnae 


Alumni  Basketeers  Show 
Their  Stuff 

It  was  a highly  responsive  crowd 
that  saw  the  varsity  edge  a victory 
away  from  the  younger  alumni  at  the 
mid-winter  home-coming  and  saw  the 
old-timers  ni|.h  double  the  score  on 
the  freshies.  It  was  the  annual  tussle 
between  those  who  had  shone  in  other 
days  with  thor.  a in  the  present  lime- 
light. 

If  varsity  of  taday  had  a few  Polly 
McClures  it  would  be  holding  a dif- 
ferent place  in  the  conference  stand- 
ing. This  player  of  former  days,  who 
was  barred  from  varsity  while  in  col- 
lege because  of  conference  regula- 
tions as  to  residence,  outshone  any 
man  on  the  floor.  He  copped  19  of 
the  31  points  made  ny  the  younger 
alumni.  He  was  ably  supported  by  Nate 
Berthoff,  ’20,  Paul  Landis,  ’23,  Lyle 
Butler,  ’25,  Mox  Weber,  25,  and  “Fat” 
McPhee,  ’26.  The  team  work,  clever 
passing,  and  speed  of  tb«se  veterans 
was  an  eye  opener  to  ’"arsity  and 
nearly  pulled  a victory.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  half  the  alumni  bad  the 
long  end  of  the  score  17  tc  Coach 
must  have  talked  turkey  to  his  team 
between  halves  for  varsity  started  the 
second  half  with  a bang,  s-cured  a 
lead  and  held  it  to  the  end.  Fleming 
was  high  scorer  for  varsity  with  9 
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points,  Tessenvitz  and  Leahy  follow- 
ing with  8 and  7 each.  The  final  score 
was  33  to  31. 

As  a preliminary  some  genuine  old- 
timers  locked  horns  with  the  fresh- 
men and  scared  them  sufficiently  to 
pull  a 15  to  8 victory  in  a ten  minute 
game.  Pendleton,  Ward,  and  Morri- 
son, all  of  1910  and  all  former  team- 
mates of  Glen  Gray,  in  whose  memory 
these  home  coming  games  are  held, 
kept  the  freshmen  to  three  field 
goals,  while  Landis,  ’23,  and  Winters, 
’23,  tossed  in  four  and  two  for  the 
stout,  gray  and  bald. 


Book  Review 

A Personal  Injury  Suit  in  Nebraska, 
by  William  M.  Burton,  ’09.  Pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Omaha. 
This  bulletin  by  Mr.  Burton,  an 
attorney  of  Omaha  and  instructor  in 
the  night  law  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha,  is  “to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  proper  advocacy,  and 
to  collect,  within  a limited  space,  Ne- 
braska citations  relating  to  personal 
injury  cases  or  matters  commonly 
arising  in  connection  therewith.” 

It  seems  to  he  an  exhaustive  com- 
pilation of  the  cases  related  to  this 
subject  and  should  be  of  considerable 
usefulness  to  attorneys  engaged  in 
similar  suits. 


A Text  Book  of  Comparative  Phys- 
iology, by  Charles  G.  Rogers, 
Ph.D.  Published  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

A notable  book.  It  is  more  than  a 
compendium;  it  is  a positive  contribu- 
tion. Much  of  the  author’s  own  re- 
search not  heretofore  published  is  in- 
cluded. The  classification  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  shows 
much  constructive  thought  and  is  in 
itself  a positive  contribution.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  a critical  scientific 
review'.  It  is  appropriate  rather  to 
express  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  book  and  of  the  prestige  it  will 
give  to  its  author  and  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege out  of  whose  teaching  of  Com- 
parative Psysiology  the  book  has 
grown.  Such  a course  of  study  as  is 
here  presented  demands  thorough 
foundation  in  chemistry  and  physics. 
The  first  chapters  will  be  forbidding 
to  the  inadecpiately  prepared  student 
or  teacher.  The  hook  is  purposely 
somev'hat  uneven  in  its  emphasis  up- 
on different  subdivisions  of  the  sub- 
ject but  none  is  treated  superficially. 
To  the  physical  and  chemical  princi- 
ples underlying  physiology  40  pages 
are  given;  to  the  general  structure 


and  physiology  of  protoplasm  and  the 
cell  42  pages;  to  the  internal  medium 
(blood)  102  pages;  to  respiration  43 
pages;  to  nutrition  100  pages;  to  in- 
ternal secretion  12  pages;  to  move- 
ment 39  pages;  to  excretion  34  pages; 
to  the  nervous  system  88  pages;  to 
reproduction  45  pages.  The  book  is 
clearly  w'ritten,  is  well  illustrated  and 
printed  and  is  in  substance  and  form 
a model  of  a college  and  university 
text  book  of  the  highest  grade. 

Maynard  M.  Metcalf. 


A Numerical  Drill  Book  on  Physics, 
by  Professor  L.  W.  Taylor.  Ginn 
& Co.,  Boston,  1926. 

Unless  a student  can  solve  prob- 
lems relating  to  physics,  he  has  not 
obtained  a very  firm  grasp  of  the 
subject.  He  may  memorize  the  de- 
fining equation,  P — ma,  but  unless  he 
can  apply  it  to  a numerical  problem 
it  hasn’t  much  meaning  for  him. 

For  drill  and  practice  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  in  physics,  Professor 
Taylor  of  Oberlin  College  has  recently 
put  out  a little  book  containing  an 
excellent  selection  of  problems  in  the 
various  fields  of  physics.  A unique 
feature  of  the  problems  is  that  most 
of  them  have  several  sets  of  numeri- 
cal knowns  from  which  various  un- 
knows are  to  be  calculated.  This  of- 
fers opportunity  to  the  teacher  to 
vary  the  problems  from  year  to  year 
and  thus  prevent  the  knowledge  of 
one  class  diffusing  back  to  the  class 
of  the  following  year. 

For  young  students  the  solving  of 
problems  must  ’ of  necessity  be  very 
mechanical  and  they  should  be  told 
in  a very  mechanical  way  how  to  go 
about  it.  An  introductory  note  of  this 
sort  might  be  very  helpful  to  the  be- 
ginner. For  example,  an  exhortation 
not  to  be  afraid  of  a problem  before 
trying  to  solve  it  has  helped  many  a 
student  to  come  to  grips  writh  a prob- 
lem and  solve  it. 

Many  teachers  will  find  this  little 
volume  by  Professor  Taylor  a very 
helpful  adjunct  to  their  class-room 
equipment.  S.  R.  W. 


Newspaper  Management,  by  Frank 
Thayer,  ’12.  Published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton & Co.,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated. ?4.00. 

To  serve  as  a textbook  for  schools 
of  journalism  and  as  a handbook  for 
the  young  publisher  or  junior  execu- 
tive Frank  Thayer  has  prepared  News- 
paper Management.  As  he  was  form- 
erly a member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Springfield  Republican  and  has 
counseled  with  various  newspaper  ex- 


ecutives he  is  well  acquainted  with 
his  subject  from  a practical  stand- 
point; as  a teacher  of  journalism  for 
a number  of  years  he  has  had  to  do 
with  the  theory  of  newspaper  opera- 
tion. Bringing  these  two  viewpoints 
to  bear  he  has  produced  a work  that 
w'ill  stand  for  a long  time  as  an  au- 
thority. 

Professor  Thayer  in  no  sense  min- 
imizes the  editorial  content  of  the 
newspaper  but  he  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  editorial  independence 
walks  hand  in  hand  with  financial  in- 
dependence. 

He  quite  completely  covers  the  field. 
He  discusses  the  purpose  and  con- 
tent of  newspapers,  newspaper  organ- 
ization, circulation,  advertising,  fi- 
nancing, accounting,  office  manage- 
ment, correspondence,  editorial  poli- 
cies. 

It  would  seem  that  not  only  the  stu- 
dent and  novice  in  the  newspaper 
game  but  some  of  the  hard-boiled  ones 
might  read  this  book  and  profit  by 
their  reading.  G.  G. 


New  Officers  in  Hawaii 

The  Hawaii  chapter  held  its  annual 
meeting  Dec.  4 at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness the  meeting  resolved  into  a so- 
cial. gathering  to  welcome  home  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Westervlet  and  Percy 
Pond.  A quartet  of  Kamehameha 
boys  sang;  Mr.  Westervelt  told  brief- 
ly of  his  visit  to  Oberlin,  and  the  new 
president  gave  a few  sidelights  on  the 
college.  Oberlin  songs  sung  by  all 
were  also  a feature  of  the  pleasant 
evening. 

The  officers  chosen  to  serve  for  the 
coming  year  were  Professor  Gerald 
Kinnear,  ’21,  president;  Norman  C. 
Smith,  ’25,  vice-president;  Miss  Pau- 
line Brown,  ’25,  secretary  treasurer; 
with  four  councilors.  Rev.  W.  D.  Wes- 
tervelt, ’71,  Stanley  C.  Livingston,  ’02, 
Gerald  M.  Wrisley,  ’14,  and  Mrs. 
Merle  Davis,  ’00. 


Suggestion  for  Women’s 
Clubs 

It  is  suggested  that  the  articles  on 
Pioneer  Women  of  Oberlin,  appearing 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine,  would  make 
suitable  and  interesting  papers  for 
alumnae  to  present-  before  women’s 
clubs  of  which  they  are  members. 
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Well  Known  Oberlin  Resi- 
dent Passes  Away 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Fauver  passed 
away  while  sitting  quietly  at  her 
home,  278  East  College  street,  Ober- 
lin, on  January  18.  Mrs.  Fauver  was 
the  widow  of  Alfred  Fauver,  for  many 
years  a mayor  of  Oberlin,  and  was 
the  mother  of  five  Oberlin  graduates. 

Mrs.  Fauver  was  born  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  December  31,  1836,  and  hence 
had  recently  passed  her  ninetieth 
birthday.  She  was  married  in  1863 
to  Mr.  Fauver,  who  had  just  returned 
wounded  from  the  Civil  War.  For 
many  years  they  lived  at  North 
Eaton,  Ohio,  and  here  their  children 
were  born.  In  1891  they  moved  to 
Oberlin,  where  the  family  played  an 
important  part  in  community  and  col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  Fauver  possessed  the  sturdy 
qualities  of  the  pioneer.  She  was 
early  a leader  in  the  woman’s  suf- 
frage movement,  having  attended  the 
national  convention  in  Cleveland  in 
1865.  In  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps 
and  other  local  organizations  she  was 
always  active. 

She  is  survived  by  a sister,  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Booth,  of  Carlisle,  Ohio,  and 
by  a daughter  and  five  sons — Mrs. 
Mabel  F.  Gibson,  ’01,  with  whom  she 
lived,  a teacher  in  the  Oberlin  high 
school;  Lester  Fauver,  engineer,  of 
Lorain;  Louis  B.  Fauver,  ’96,  attor- 
ney, of  Elyria;  Clayton  K.  Fauver, 
'97,  attorney,  of  New  York,  and  a 
trustee  of  Oberlin  College;  Dr.  Edgar 
Fauver,  ’99,  professor  of  physical  ed- 
ucation, University  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.;  Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  ’99,  professor 
of  physical  education,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn. 


Loyal  Alumnus  Dies 

Judge  Madison  W.  Beacom  of  the 
class  of  1879,  died  suddenly  from 
heart  failure  in  his  seventy-third  year 
at  the  Rowfant  Club,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  January  31st. 

Judge  Beacom  was  a prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  early  political  life  of  Cleve- 
land, where  he  began  his  legal  career 
as  assistant  city  law  director.  In 
1900  he  became  law  director  and  chose 
as  his  assistant  Newton  D.  Baker, 
later  Secretary  of  War  under  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Under  Mayor  Tom  L. 
Johnson  Mr.  Beacom  was  elected  to 
the  common  pleas  bench,  from  which 
he  later  retired  to  enter  tire  general 
practice  of  law,  in  which  he  continued 


until  about  a decade  ago. 

Judge  Beacom  was  a trustee  of  Wil- 
berforce  College  and  during  the  World 
War  was  one  of  the  district  draft 
board  chairmen.  A bachelor,  he  had 
made  his  home  for  over  thirty  years 
at  the  Rowfant  Club,  in  which  he  was 
perhaps  the  outstanding  personality. 
During  his  last  years  he  had  lived  a 
very  retired  life,  devoting  his  time  to 
wide  reading,  especially  in  fields  of 
general  European  history  and  poli- 
tics. He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  of  his  generation 
and  a brilliant  conversationalist  whose 
talk  was  invariably  as  fascinating  as 
it  was  profitable  to  those  privileged 
to  listen.  In  the  club  Judge  Beacom 
was  frequently  found  standing  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  in  character- 
istic upright  soldierly  pose,  dis- 
coursing upon  the  issues  of  the  day 
in  trenchant  fashion.  Profound  in 
his  convictions  and  a stubborn  dis- 
putant, he  was  invariably  courteous 
in  argument  and  impressed  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  as  some- 
thing of  a gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  He  was  especially  interested 
in  younger  men  of  scholarly  inclina- 
tion and  was  devoted  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  to  which  he  contributed  ma- 
terially in  many  ways.  One  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  secure  for  Oberlin  a 
magnificent  series  of  the  great  folio 
plates  of  Audubon’s  “ Birds  of  North 
America.”  Judge  Beacom  attended 
personally  to  raising  upwards  of  three 
thousand  dollars  for  this  end  and  the 
College  library  is  fortunate  indeed  in 
its  recent  acquisition.  His  was  an 
unique  personality  and  his  passing  is 
fraught  with  a significance  to  be 
realized  only  in  the  fullness  of  time. 


Famous  Saxaphone  Teacher 
Dies 

John  Beach  Cragun,  ’07,  president  of 
the  Cragun  School  of  Music,  Chicago, 
died  in  that  city  January  31.  He  be- 
came ill  last  summer  and  though  un- 
dergoing an  operation  he  never  re- 
covered. Mr.  Cragun  was  for  ten 
years  teacher  of  instrumental  music 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  pub- 
lished the  Cragun  Conservatory  Method 
for  Saxophone,  in  three  volumes,  The 
Business  Saxophonist,  Concerto  No.  1 
for  Saxophone,  besides  many  teaching 
and  recital  pieces  for  the  saxophone 
and  clarinet.  He  was  director  of  the 
Cragun  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
Cragun  Saxophone  Orchestra.  Besides 
his  Oberlin  degree  he  held  the  Bache- 


lor Of  Music  degree  from  Columbia 
School  of  Music.  He  is  survived  by 
Mrs.  Iva  Mayfield  Cragun,  whom  he 
married  in  1912,  and  by  two  children, 
Rosilind,  born  in  1914,  and  Jean  in 
1915,  and  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rosa 
B.  Cragun. 


Change  in  Oldest  Living 
Graduate 

Oberlin  s oldest  living  graduate, 
Mrs.  Mary  Jewell  Kinsley,  died  the 
latter  part  of  January  at  the  home  of 
her  son  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Mary 
Jewell  came  to  Oberlin  from  Bolton, 
Vt.,  in  1853  and  completed  the  liter- 
ary course  in  1857.  In  1864  she  mar- 
ried William  -Wirt  Kinsley,  who  had 
taken  his  degree  from  Oberlin  in 
1861.  After  serving  in  the  Civil  War 
Mr.  Kinsley  entered  business  at  Fall 
Church,  Virginia,  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Kinsley  lived  till  his  death  in  1923. 
Both  are  buried  in  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional cemetery.  They  are  survived 
by  two  sons,  William  Wirt  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  Carl,  Oberlin  A.  B„ 
’93,  A.  M.  ’96,  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hoyt  Penfield  of  329 
West  112th  Street,  New  York,  and  Dr. 
George  W.  Andrews  of  Oberlin,  both 
of  1858,  now  become  the  oldest  living 
alumni.  Dr.  Andrews,  who  was  born 
in  1833,  is  already  the  oldest  graduate 
in  point  of  years. 


New  York  Alumni  Have 
Rare  Treat 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Association  met  for  a reunion  dinner 
at  the  Aldine  Club  in  New  York  City 
Friday,  January  fourteenth.  An  in- 
formal reception  preceded  the  dinner. 

The  general  subject  of  after-dinner 
discussion  was,  “ What  of  Oberlin’s 
Future?”  Dr.  John  Finley,  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  spoke 
very  delightfully  and  assured  his  au- 
dience that  he  felt  “ among  his  own 
kind  ” when  with  Oberlin  people.  His 
remarks  on  education  centered  in  a 
tribute  to  his  late  distinguished 
friend,  Dr.  Buttrick,  of  the  General 
Education  Board. 

All  who  were  present  were  very 
proud,  as  they  heard  him  speak,  that 
Oberlin  has  some  claim  to  Robert 
Hutchins,  then  Secretary  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, now  acting  Dean  of  Yale  Law 
School.  His  address  appears  in  full 
in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

New  York  Alumni  are  very  glad 
that  the  Alumni  Magazine  is  also 
printing  for  the  benefit  of  all  alumni 
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the  address  o£  Dr.  \V.  E.  Mosher,  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Citizenship, 
Syracuse  University,  who  was  the  last 
speaker. 

The  Chapter  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing Mark  Thomsen  from  Cleveland 
present  for  the  dinner,  who  gave  a 
brief  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
committee  on  the  selection  of  presi- 
dent. 

The  officers  of  the  chapter  this  year 
are:  President,  Martin  Dodge,  ’15; 
vice-president,  Beatrice  Doerschuk, 
’06;  vice-president,  Earl  F.  Adams, 
’01;  corresponding  secretary,  Mabel 
Thompson,  T2;  recording  secretary, 
Philip  Kelser,  ’20;  treasurer,  George 
R.  Conybeare,  T3. 


Concert  at  New  Haven 

Mary  Lewis,  famous  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  was  heard  in 
concert  January  14  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ober- 
lin  alumni.  The  proceeds  are  to  go 
toward  their  quota  for  the  endow- 
ment fund.  The  patron  and  patroness 
list,  headed  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Angell  of  Yale,  was  a formidable  one. 
The  concert  is  reported  to  have  been 
a big  success,  except  it  did  not  net 
much  for  the  fund. 


Frazier  at  Boston 

A dozen  Oberlin  folk  and  friends 
had  dinner  together  before  Philip 
Frazier’s  concert  in  Jordan  Hall, 
Boston,  on  the  third  of  February,  and 
about  thirty  attended  the  concert. 
The  concert  was  a benefit  for  his 
mission  station  in  McCloud,  Okla- 
homa. 

He  appeared  at  Lawrence  on  Sat- 
urday and  Arlington  Heights  on  Sun- 
day. Mrs.  Mary  Purcell  Lester  enter- 
tained at  supper  in  his  honor  before 
the  concert. 

Monday  he  sang  in  Portland,  Maine, 
and  Tuesday  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on 
his  way  to  an  appearance  in  New 
York.  All  these  were  in  costume. 
Each  number  was  an  illustration  of 
his  verbal  interpretation  of  the  Indian 
as  human. 

Lucile  Retan  gave  a party  early  in 
January  for  the  “since  1920”  Oberlin 
folk  about  Boston.  Eighteen  were 
present.  Several  were  kept  away  by 
the  recent  advent  of  Oberlin  babies— 
three  since  Thanksgiving. 

A Chinese  tea  at  the  Lotus  Tea 
Room  was  held  on  the  20th  with  Mrs. 


Lydia  Lord  Davis  and  Miss  Lan  Hua 
Liu,  ’25,  as  guests  of  honor. 


Dayton  Chapter  Entertains 
Oberlin  Students 

A meeting  of  the  Dayton  Chapter 
of  the  Oberlin  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  held  December  27  at  the 
Young  Women’s  League.  This  meet- 
ing was  to  bring  together  the  alumni 
and  the  present  students  who  were 
home  for  the  Christmas  vacation.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president,  Miss 
Maude  Slaght,  Mr.  E.  A.  Seibert  pre- 
sided. The  following  program  was 
given: 

(1)  The  present  attitude  of  Oberlin 
students  toward  changing  meth- 
ods in  instruction 

Miss  Marian  Rothhaar,  ’27 

(2)  Present  attitude  of  Oberlin  stu- 
dents toward  changing  methods 
of  discipline 

Miss  Mary  Herr,  ’26 


'OG — Miss  Dorothy  Hess,  who  recently 
underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis, 
is  recuperating  niqely  at  her  home,  2353 
E.  70th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

’08— Harry  L.  Kisinger  died  suddenly  of 
angina  pectoris  January  18  at  his  home 
in  Eaton,  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  in  active  law  practice  with  his 
cousin,  Judge  Kisinger,  and  was  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Preble  county 
bar,  holding  many  positions  of  political, 
civic  and  fraternal  importance.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  who  was  Stella  Eiken- 
berry,  and  his  daughters,  Mary  Kather- 
ine, 11,  and  Jean,  5. 

’09 — Jay  S.  Stowell  is  the  author  of  a 
new  book  recently  published  by  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern  under  the  title,  “ Mak- 
ers of  a new  World.”  The  opening  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  life  of  John  Freder- 
ick Oberlin.  Other  chapters  take  up  in 
order  the  lives  and  work  of  Anthony  Ash- 
ley Cooper,  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi, 
Stephen  A.  Taxson,  Mary  Lyon,  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  John  Howard,  George 
Washington  Carver,  Louis  Pasteur,  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  Charles  Proteus  Stelnmetz 
and  Edward  A.  Steiner.  The  book  is  de- 
signed as  a study-book  for  church  school 
classes  of  intermediate  and  senior  age. 

'10 — John  W.  Love,  whose  comments  on 
business  and  industrial  matters  under  the 
title,  “ By  the  Way  In  Business,”  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  have  attracted 
uinch  attention,  has  been  assigned  a reg- 
ular column  on  the  first  page  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  that  paper.  His  articles 
will  come  under  the  heading,  " The  By- 
Product.” 

c-’ld — Assistant  Professor  Donald  Mor- 
rison Is  director  of  the  Methodist  Church 
choir,  Oberlin.  The  choir  consists  of 
about  sixty.  The  Methodists  use  the  Sec- 
ond Church  building. 


(3)  Attitude  of  alumni  toward 
change  in  baste  of  admission 
to  college 

Miss  Marie  Cosier,  ’ll 

(4)  Opinion  of  value  erf  religious 
life  in  Oberlin  to  former  stu- 
dents 

Mr.  E.  A.  Seibert,  ’97 

(5)  Piano  Solo 

Miss  Susanne  Mayer, 

ex-Con.  (’27) 

A very  informal  social  hour  fol- 
lowed. 


Tea  at  South  Bend 

The  Oberlin  College  Club  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  were  entertained  at  tea 
on  Friday,  January  28,  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Wilda  Shonts,  ex-T3.  Miss 
Minnie  F.  Adams,  ’03,  poured.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  club  was  an- 
nounced for  February  26. 


’10 — Mary  Shearer'  is  in  business,  doing 
outlining  for  private  schools  and  camps. 
Her  address  is  2 W.  l(Jtli  Street,  New 
YTork  City. 

m.T2 — Dr.  George  Clark  Mosher  was 
one  of  the  speakers  before  the  fourth  an- 
nual session  of  the  Conference  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  State  Boards  of  Health  of  the 
United  States. 

'12— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Cobh 
(Charlotte  II.  Caton),  on  November  19,  a 
sou,  Edward  Douglas. 

T2—  Lucile  Kalb  is  taking  a course  in 
Administration  of  Nursing  Schools  at 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

’13 — Mr.  Frank  Merle  Edwards  has 
been  reelected  for  the  third  consecutive 
term  as  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Land- 
scape Gardeners’  Association.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, after  leaving  Harvard  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  since  the  war, 
has  established  two  valuable  evergreen 
and  landscape  gardening  nurseries,  one  of 
which  is  the  largest  near  Milwaukee. 

M3 — Franklin  P.  Metcalf,  professor  of 
botany,  Foochow  University,  Foochow, 
China,  writes:  “ Wish  I had  time  to  tell 

you  about  conditions  here,  but  too  busy — 
too  much  excitement.  A week's  work 
now  is  filled  with  parades,  holidays,  fac- 
ulty meetings,  registration,  required  or 
elective  Bible,  student  mass  meetings, 
student  exodus,  student  returns,  battles 
between  North  and  South  troops,  burning 
of  villages,  capture  of  bandits,  looting, 
more  student  holidays,  more  registration 
petitions,  resignation  of  the  president  of 
university,  and  yet  we  are  still  carrying 
on  and  hoping  the  school  will  not  have 
to  close.” 

'14— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bussell  Jelllffe,  direct- 
ors of  Playhouse  'Settlement,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  returned  from  a tour  of  Mex- 
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SERENITY 

IV hat  is  it 
r worth  ? 

IF  you  have  known  se- 
1 renity  of  the  mind,  even 
once  for  a short  time  only, 
you  will  know  that  it  is 
priceless. 

But  there  are  those  who 
can  sell  you  for  a small 
part  of  your  income  one 
of  the  most  direct  steps 
to  this  serenity  — they 
can  sell  you  security, 
material  security  for  the 
future. 

They  are  life  insurance 
agents. 

They  sell  a priceless 
commodity  at  low  cost. 
When  a John  Hancock 
Agent  calls  on  you,  re- 
member this.  It  is  worth 
while  seeing  him.  Better 
still,  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  send  for  him  and 
set  your  mind  at  rest  on 
this  score  at  once. 


A Strong  Company,  Over  Sixty  Years 
in  Business.  Liberal  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every  Way. 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve" 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Obcrlin,  O. 


ico.  They  were  with  a party  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  investigate  educational,  po- 
litical and  social  conditions  there.  The 
Jellifies  report  much  more  excitement 
over  the  Mexican  situation  in  Cleveland 
than  in  Mexico. 

’14— Barbara  Ililberg  spent  the  summer 
of  1926  traveling  in  Europe. 

’15— Mrs.  Beatrice  Parmenter  has  been 
a staff  worker  in  the  neighborhood  work 
of  the  Baptist  Temple  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  almost  two  years.  She  has  accom- 
plished great  things  in  this  line  and  lias 
proved  herself  of  untold  value  to  the 
church. 

’16 — Charles  D.  Giauque,  professor  of 
Physical  Education  at  Ohio  University, 
contributes  articles  in  the  January  and 
February  numbers  of  Ohio  School’s  official 
organ  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation on  The  New  Physical  Education. 

’16— Helen  M.  Hotchkiss  is  studying 
English  in  Columbia  University.  Her  ad- 
dress is  431  E.  116th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

’16— '-Frances  A.  Brown  is  doing  secre- 
tarial work  in  New  York.  Her  address  is 
9S  East  Brookside  Drive,  Larch mout,  N.  Y. 

’16 — Amy  F.  Webster  has  taken  a posi- 
tion teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting 
in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  2330 
Grand  River  Avenue  West,  Detroit,  Mich. 

’16— Mrs.  A.  E.  Hcacox  was  elected 
president  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers of  Oberliu  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
January  26. 

’16 — The  marriage  of  Esther  Parsons  to 
Mr.  Harry  Robert  Fullenwider  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  took  place  at  St.  Mathias 
Church,  Hollywood,  on  Saturday,  January 
15,  1927.  After  an  automobile  trip  in 
southern  California  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullen- 
wider will  be  at  home  at  SS50  Coverly 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Mr.  Fullenwi- 
der is  connected  with  the  E.  L.  Doheny 
ranch  at  Sherman. 

’17— Rev.  K.  S.  Beam  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Community  Church  of  La  Can- 
ada, Calif.  He  has  been  living  in  Clare- 
mont, Calif.,  for  the  last  four  years  and 
was  formerly  with  the  American  Board 
of  Missions  in  Japan  for  five  years. 

’17 — Theodore  V.  Bastel  was  elected 
assistant  treasurer  of  The  Union  Trust 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors.  This  promotion 
came  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  con- 
nection with  that  institution.  Mr.  Bastel 
became  assistant  manager  of  the  Pasadena 
Branch  last  August. 

’IS— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  P. 
Seiberling  (Mary  Gerrish)  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
a son,  William  Chase,  January  28. 

ex-’IS— J.  W.  Walnwright,  whose  Fos- 
toria  high  school  band  for  three  succes- 
sive years  held  the  distinction  of  being 
the  finest  high  school  band  in  the  United 
States,  recently  added  further  laurels. 
At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Columbus  Mr. 
Walnwright  directed  a 150-piece  band 
which  furnished  the  music  for  “ The  Wan- 
derer,” a great  allegorical  pageant.  The 
state  director  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
fair  stated  that  in  his  opinion  “ the  150- 
picce  symphony  band  could  not  be  sur- 
passed by  any  musical  organization  in  the 
United  States.” 

ex-’20— Miriam  E.  Kalb  and  Seymour  C. 
Fulcher  were  married  June  8,  1926,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
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DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — io  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  433-W 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 

OBERLIN 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 

2i  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


GIBSON’S 
Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 
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plete  charge  of  sales  ami  advertising. 

c. '23 — Mrs.  U.  M.  Fetter  (Maurlne  Reln- 
oehl)  is  living  at  1315  Oak  Avenue,  Evans- 
ton, 111. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Singleton 
have  a daughter,  Patricia  Jane,  born  Jan- 
uary G,  1927.  Mr.  Singleton  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  Oberlin  English  depart- 
ment. 

’23 — Julia  Youtz  is  visiting  in  New  York 
for  a few  days  and  will  sail  soon  for  a 
two  mouths’  Mediterranena  cruise.  Fol- 
lowing this  she  plans  for  three  months  of 
study  In  Paris,  and  then  will  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  a European  party  for  two 
months. 

’23 — Hazel  Vidinglioff’s  address  is  now 
374  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
firm  for  which  she  works,  Henri,  ITurst  & 
McDonald,  has  just  opened  a new  branch 
in  Buffalo  and  she  expects  to  be  there 
permanently. 

ex-’24 — Mrs.  J.  W.  Secliler  of  Oberlin, 
has  announced  the  engagement  of  her 
daughter,  Edith  C.,  to  Mr.  Ivan  Whims 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Miss  Sechler  has  been 
on  the  Harvey  high  school  faculty  for  the 
[Mist  two  years.  Mr.  Whims  is  a promi- 
nent business  man  of  Pittsburgh. 

’24 — Homer  E.  Weaver  and  Mrs.  Weaver 
(Catherine  F.  May)  are  enjoying  this  win- 
ter in  “Sunny  California.”  Mr.  Weaver 
has  a teaching  assistantship  at  Stanford 
University  and  is  doing  graduate  work  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  Their  address  is  334 
Waverley  Street,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

’25— Eleanor  Moore  was  married  to  James 
E.  Lyons  at  her  home,  Lorain,  -Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 6,  192G.  Mr.  Lyons  attended  Miami 


University.  At  present  he  is  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lorain  Tiuies-llerald. 
Marian  Fisher,  ’25,  was  in  the  bridal 
party.  Dudley  Allen  llain,  ex-’2G,  was 
best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyons  are  liv- 
ing In  the  Franklin  Terrace,  Fifth  Street, 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

’25 — The  engagement  of  Dorothy  Beadles 
of  5100  S.  Parkway,  Chicago,  to  Curtis 
F.  Bowman  (Syracuse  University,  ’24)  has 
been  announced.  Mr.  Bowman  is  con- 
nected with  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  of  Chicago. 

’25— Margaret  Agnes  Rule  was  married 
to  Leavitt  D.  Anders  June  24  in  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  Mrs.  Rule  taught  in  the  Har- 
risburg schools  during  the  year  1925-2G. 

ex-’25— Norman  Studer,  news  editor  of 
the  New  Student,  recently  won  second 
prize  in  a contest  conducted  by  The  World 
Tomorrow.  Mr.  Studer’s  article  is  enti- 
tled, For  those  who  are  Dissatisfied,  and 
is  printed  in  the  January  number  of  The 
World  Tomorrow. 

'25— Benjamin  Racz  has  accepted  a po- 
sition as  chemist  with  the  Grasselli  Pow- 
der Company  of  New  Castle,  Pa.  Mr. 
Racz  was  formerly  with  the  Ilarshaw 
Fuller  Company  of  Elyria. 

’20— Mrs.  James  P.  Klotz  has  sent  out 
announcements  of  the  engagement  of  her 
daughter,  Tennie  Marie,  to  Everett  Whit- 
ing Thatcher  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

c’26— The  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  W.  Winter  died  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winter  are  resid- 
ing at  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  where  Mr.  Winter 
is  supervisor  of  Music. 

’2G— The  engagement  of  Norman  Shaw, 


Instructor  in  political  science  at  Oberlin, 
to  Miss  Lois  M.  Rend,  ex-cons.,  is  an- 
nounced. 

’20 — The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Miriam  C.  Denison,  ’27,  to  Charles  L. 
Burton. 

m. ’20— Juanita  Robinson  is  an  instructor 
of  Spanish  at  Westminster  College  in  New 
Wilmington,  Pa. 

’2G — Harris  E.  Phipps  was  married  to 
Ethel  Iv.  Scott,  a teacher  of  musical  the- 
ory in  the  Conservatory,  on  December  22 
at  her  Oberlin  home,  184  Forest  Street. 
Mrs.  Phipps  will  continue  her  Conserva- 
tory work. 

ex-’2G— Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Lee 
(Isabel  Brown)  have  a son,  Edwy  Brown, 
born  in  Dallas,  Texas  in  November,  1920. 

’26— Winifred  A.  Johnson  has  accepted 
a position  as  library  assistant  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  for  the  second  school 
semester.  Her  address  is  83  Oak  Hill  Ave- 
nue, Delaware,  Ohio. 

lion.  ’20 — Arthur  Rugh  is  to  continue  for 
the  present  in  America  and  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Student  Department  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  co- 
operating with  the  Foreign  Department. 

’2G— Beth  Scudder  has  arrived  at  her 
parents’  home  in  Vellore,  India,  and  has 
signed  a three-year  contract  for  social 
work  in  the  mission  there. 

’26— Robert  M.  Duncan  is  leaving  for 
Santiago,  Chile,  where  he  has  accepted 
a teaching  position. 

ex-’28— The  Review  announces  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Harriet  Ely  to  Mr.  H.  D. 
Bard  of  Boston,  in  which  city  the  newly 
married  are  now  living. 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


One’s  first  duty  to  himself  and  family 
is  to  provide  for  his  and  their  future  hap- 
piness and  comfort. 

A Savings  Account,  regularly  added  to, 
has  been  the  stepping  stone  for  many  peo- 
ple’s prosperity. 

Many  are  now  saving 
with  us.  You,  too,  are 
invited. 


I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 
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beautiful 
skin  is 
hair-free/ 


A downy  upper  lip  — an  occasional 
bristling  hair  can  mar  the  loveliness  of 
perfect  features. 

With  Enzit  — there’s  an  easy  way  to 
flawless  beauty.  This  fragrant  wax 
gently  withdraws  offending  hairs,  root 
and  all.  It  leaves  the  softest  skin  smooth 
and  beautiful.  Removes  the  coarser 
hair  from  legs  and  underarms.  Insures 
smooth  white  arms. 

Send  the  name  of  your  druggist  or 
beauty  shop  and  50c  for  our  regular 
$1.00  package.  If  you’re  not  satisfied 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Enzit  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


ENZiT  LABORATORIES.  INC.,  2 
( Jbentn , Ohio 

I enclose  50c  for  introductory  supply  of 
Enzit,  your  regular  $1.00  package. 


Name  - 
Street— 
City 


- State  - 


Druggist's  Name- 
Address — 


J.  E.  COLLINS 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
Telephone  205 


George  B.  Knlfo.  of  33!)  Prospect  Avenue, 
Monrovia,  Calif.  Lneile  Kalb.  *12,  was 
maid  of  honor. 

c.*20-'21 — Horn,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  E. 
May  (Mary  S.  Cnton),  ,1112  Huron  Street, 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  September  2-4,  a son, 
John  Cat on. 

'20—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  C.  Porter 
(Lottie  May  Bose)  have  a son.  Douglas, 
horn  October  19.  1926. 

'21 — Otis  I'\  Rockwood  has  an  article 
entitled  “ The  Church  as  a Minority,”  in 
the  February  issue  of  tlie  Expositor. 

ex- 21,  '16— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Adams 
(Louisa  E.  Kriebel)  announce  the  arrival 
of  Ralph  Ellison  January  22,  1927,  at  432 
Perkioinen  Avenue,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

’21-  Catherine  Ilornung  has  recently  re- 
turned to  her  position  with  the  Associated 
Charities  in  Cleveland  after  spending  a 
pleasant  though  busy  three  months  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  relief  work  following  the 
disaster  in  Miami  and  Hollywood,  Fla. 

22  Dora  L.  A an  Alstine,  who  was 
formerly  director  of  the  Cond6  Nast  Ed- 
ucational Bureau,  lias  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of- 
Child  Life.  She  will  he  very  happy  to 
give  school  or  camp  information  to  Ober- 
lin alumni. 

'22— Harold  Fred,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Dietrich,  arrived  Febru- 
ary  6,  1927,  at  190  West  Rock  Avenue, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

’22— Emma  J.  Hudson  was  married  to 
Ernest  R.  Graham  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  October.  Mr. 
Graham  is  a graduate  of  Carson-Newman 
College,  Tenn  , and  American  University, 
and  is  an  auditor  in  the  government’s  em- 
ploy. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  are  living  at 
2736  Charlotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

’22 — Janies  C.  Stem  was  married  Decem- 
ber 25,  1920,  to  Miss  Mae  Adams  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  in  Creston,  Ohio.  They 
are  making  their  home  at  8239  Ilathbone 
Street,  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  Mr.  Stem  is 
employed  by  the  Detroit  Steel  Corporation. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry  H.  Christian 
(Lucille  Baker)  are  living  at  23  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Chris- 
tian is  connected  with  the  accounting  de- 
partment of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Co. 

'23,  ex-c.’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hunt- 
ley  (Mary  Van  Buren)  have  moved  from 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  to  Sturgis.  Mich.  Mr. 
Huntley  has  become  a third  partner  in  the 
Royal  Easy  Chair  Company  and  is  secre- 
tary of  the  company.  He  will  have  com: 


Bureau  of  Uni- 
versity Travel 


A tour  for  Oberlin  Stu- 
dents and  Alumni  cover- 
ing practically  all  Euro- 
pean countries. 


Courses  for  College 
Credit  if  desired. 


A unique  combination  of 
travel  and  study  with  a 
faculty  of  college  teachers. 


For  Information  Consult — • 

LOUIS  E.  LORD, 

CARL  C.  W.  NICOL, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


larshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1213-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 


Hobbs  Restaurant 

Oberlin’s  Most  Attractive  Eating  Place 

QUALITY  ALWAYS 
Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 


Apollo  Theatre 
Rex  Theatre 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Motion  Picture  Productions 


Play  PO-NO  “The  King  of  Sports ” 


A First  Cousin 
of  Ya-Lo 


A real  Racing  game  played  with  specially  devised  Cards 
sure-shot”  for  amusement  — A “tornado”  of  action  and  thrills 

Plenty  of  “pep.” 

Unlimited  variety. 

Interest  never  ceases. 

For  adults  principally. 

Fifty  Dollars  worth  of  fun  for  50c 

At  dealers  or  by  mail. 


SPORTS  GAME  CO., 

479  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SPORTS  GAME  CO., 

J,79  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Enclosed  find  50c,  for  which  please  send 
Postpaid  one  set  of  PO-NO,  the  Racing 
Came,  with  understanding  that  I may  re- 
turn it  if  not  satisfied,  and  my  money  will 
he  refunded. 


Delight  Your  Guests! 


"D  ARE  charm,  rich  beauty1  See  a Solid  Kum- 
fort  Folding  Chair  and  Table  Set  in  the  wonder 
ful  Chinese  Red.  decorated,  and  you'll  gasp  with 
delight.  Strong,  comfortable-  real  quality.  Rigid 
tables,  insertable  ash  trays.  Fold  flat,  store  in 
small  space.  Ask  for  prices. 


Write  for  Literature 


Sheer 

Beauty 


sdUDKUMFORT 


Sturdy 

Durable 


Folding  Table  and  Chair  Sets 


Louis  Rastetter  & Sons  1323  Wall  Street  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 

35  North  Main  St.  Phone  570 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 
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The  Engravings  in  this  Publicatii 
are  prod  uced  by 

^ JDefroif 
Jhofo  fcar&Virxg  Qrnfc&ry 


ijP)  KATZ  BBOS.  PBOPS  «jl] 


ENGRAVERS  • DESIGNERS  - ILLUSTRATORS 

S26  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 
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c fYiipl  You  can  go  abroad,  and  spend 
Ur  o h/  a week  in  London  or  Paris,  all 

expenses  paid,  for  $260.  And  the  trip  takes  only  23  daysl 
Or,  if  you  can  spare  37  days  for  your  trip  to  Europe,  you  can  visit  En- 
gland, Holland,  Belgium,  France— sec  the  best  of  all  four  countries  — for 
only  $385.  Price  includes  round  trip  ocean  passage;  all  tips  abroad; 
European  transportation  by  : reamer,  railway  and  motor ; hotel  accommo- 
dations at  good  hotels;  usual  meals;  motor  trips  as  specified  in  itinerary- 
admissions  to  galleries  and  museums;  services  of  guides  and  conductors- 
transportarion  of  baggage.  Extensions  if  desired  to  Ireland,  Scotland’ 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  Germany,  at  the  same  proportionately  low  cosd 
These  remarkable  travel  values  are  offered  on  our  Collegiate  Tours 


via  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

“WORLD’S  GREATEST  TRAVEL  SYSTEM ” 

We  also  offer  Quild  Cabin  Tours,  at  $850  and  up,  visiting 

France,  the  Riviera,  Monte  Carlo,  Italy.  Switzerland.  Germany.  Holland 
rh^wT^  Eng  an'd'  t0?7  ^avs‘  ' • • Emf,ress  Tours,  at  $1500  visit 

pp  » “d,h: 

Expenses,  $385.  Extensions  if  desired.  For  detailed  itineraries,  addr«Y- 

ART  CRAFTS  GUILD  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

3 Dept-  463  510  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Roosevclt 
New  York 


Willard 

Washington 


Coronado 
St.  Louis 


Oakland 
C-l.li.iJ,  Calif. 


Woli-of"* 
Danville,  111. 


Neil  Homs 
Columbus 


Claremont 
Berkeley.  Calif 


Uaa  an  a- Lincoln 
Urban a,  III 


ScHENLEY 

Pittsburgh 


Mount  Royal 
Montreal 


Radisson 

Minneapolis 


StNEt  A 

Rochester 


Blackstone 

Chicago 


O'Henry 
Greensboro,  N.  C 


Phrb  Marquette 
Peoria 


MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  HOTEL  MOVEMENT 


Interested  alumni  can  secure  from  a clerk  at  the  desk  of  each  Inter- 
collegiate Alumni  Hotel  an  information  leaflet  which  describes  in 
detail  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement. 


At  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  there  will  be  maintained  a card 
index  of  the  names  of  all  the  resident  alumni  of  all  the  participating 
institutions.  This  will  be  of  especial  benefit  to  traveling  alumni  in 
locating  classmates  and  friends. 

The  current  issues  of  the  alumni  publications  of  all  the  participating 
institutions  will  be  on  file  at  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel. 


Reservation  cards  will  be  available  at  the  clerk’s  desk  in  each  des- 
ignated hotel  and  at  the  alumni  office  in  each  college  or  university. 
These  reservation  cards  will  serve  as  a great  convenience  to  travel- 
lers in  securing  advance  accommodations. 


The  managers  of  all  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  individual  alumni  to  the  fullest  extent  and  are  also 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  new  local  alumni  associations 
and  in  the  development  and  extension  of  the  activities  of  those  already 
formed. 


Caliturnian 

Fresno 


Saint  Paul 
St  Paul 


Multnomah 
PurtlanJ,  Ore- 


Palace 
San  Francisco 


Ponce  nti  Lbon 

Miami 


Franck  Marion 
Charleston,  S C 


GtORC.lt  Vanderbilt 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


St.  Jambs 
San  Diego 


WALDOBf-AiTORU 
Mew  York 


Onondaoa 

Syracuse 


THE  PARTICIPATING  COLLEGES: 


The  alumni  organizations  of  the  following  colleges  and  universities  are 
participants  in  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement: 


Akron 

Alabama 

Amherst 

Bates 

Beloit 

Brown 

Bucknell 

Bryn  Mawr 

California 

Carnegie  Institute 

Case  School 

Chicago 

City  College  New  York 
Colgate 

Colorado  School  Mines 

Colorado 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Cumberland 

Emory 

Georgia 


Gouchcr 

Harvard 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  State  College 

James  Milliken 

Kansas  Teachers'  Coll. 

Kansas 

Lake  Erie 

Lehigh 

Louisiana 

Maine 

M.  I.  T. 

Michigan  State 

Michigan 

Mills 

Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Mount  Holyoke 
Nebraska 


New  York  University 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Northwestern 

Oberlin 

Occidental 

Ohio  State 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Oregon  State 

Penn  State 

Pennsylvania 

Purdue 

Radcliffc 

Rollins 

Rutgers 

Smith 

South  Dakota 
Southern  California 
Stanford 


Stevens  Institute 

Texas  A.  and  M. 

Texas 

Union 

Vanderbilt 

Vassar 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee 

Washington  State 

Washington 

Wellesley 

Wesleyan  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Western  Reserve 

Whitman 

Williams 

Wisconsin 

Wooster 

Worcester  Poly.  Inst. 
Yale 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS: 


Roosevelt,  New  York 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
University  Center,*  New  York 
Coplcy-Plaza,  Boston 
University  Center,*  Boston 
Blackstonc,  Chicago 
Windermere,  Chicago 
University  Center,*  Chicago 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia 
Willard,  Washington 
Radisson,  Minneapolis 
Biltmorc,  Los  Angeles 
Palace,  San  Francisco 
Olympic,  Seattle 
Seneca,  Rochester 
Claremont,  Berkeley 

*To  be  built  in  1916-2.7 


Onondaga,  Syracuse 
Sinton,  Cincinnati 
Wolverine,  Detroit 
Multnomah,  Portland,  Ore. 
Sacramento,  Sacramento 
Californian,  Fresno 
Lincoln,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Lycoming,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Mount  Royal,  Montreal 
King  Edward,  Toronto 
Coronado,  St.  Louis 
Bethlehem,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Urbana-Lincoln,  Urbana,  111. 
Saint  Paul,  St.  Paul 
Savannah, Savannah,  Ga. 


Schenlcy,  Pittsburgh 
Wolford,  Danville,  III. 

Neil  House,  Columbus 
Pcrc  Marquette,  Peoria 
Southern,  Baltimore 
St.  James,  San  Diego 
Park,  Madison 
O’Henry,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Sheraton,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
George  Vanderbilt,  Asheville 
N.  C. 

Francis  Marion.  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Ponce  dc  Leon,  Miami 


Benjamin  Franklin 
Philadelphia 


Coplet-Plaz  a 


Boiton 


Lincoln 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


Windermere 

Chicago 


Olympic 

Seattle 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Park 

Maduon 


Southern 

Baltimore 


Savannah,  Ga. 


A Living  Institution 


A bank  is  more  than  a building.  It  is  more  than  the  money  invested  or  deposited. 
It  is  a living  institution,  made  so  by  the  men  who  manage  it. 

Their  character  is  the  bank’s  character.  Their  reputation  for  sagacity,  for  good 
judgment,  for  conservatism,  becomes  the  bank’s  reputation. 

The  officers  of  this  bank  fully  realize  this  fact  and  are  determined  to  guard  the 
fine  reputation  which  the  bank  has  acquired. 


THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 


“ On  the  Corner  ” 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


O.  C.  McKee,  Cashier 


Religious  Book  Week 
March  7th  to  14th 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Fine  Silk  Gloves  and  Hosiery 


Supremacy  of  the  Spiritual— Youtz 

We  have  also  a fine  assortment  of  Fosdick’s  and 
other  religious  writers. 


BOOKS  BY  PROFESSOR  BOSWORTH 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus 
Thirty  Studies  about  Jesus 
Christ  in  Everyday  Life 


BOOKS  BY  PRESIDENT  KING 


Reconstruction  in  Theology 
A New  Mind  for  a New  Age 


Ethics  of  Jesus 
Seeing  Life  Whole 
Rational  Living 


Ten  per  cent  Reduction  for  the  tVeek 


Spring  Lines  Here-Now  on  Display 
Y ocom 


A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 


